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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
HE confusion created by France’s decision that she could Roosevelt remarked at his Press conference, “ brings recollec- 
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no longer continue the struggle is complete. Marshal 
Pétain’s declaration is clearly not approved by all Frenchmen, 
and it can hardly be imagined that the fleet in particular will 
endorse it. General Mittelhauser, commanding the French 
amies in the Middle East, is reported to have ennounced that 
he will go on fighting. The situation may be cleared up by 
the disclosure of Hitler’s terms, which are likely to be such as 

French Government could accept. In that case France 
would fight on at sea, in the air and in her colonies, and 
might even be able to defend, like King Albert of Belgium in 
the last war, a corner of her country to form a bridgehead 
for reconquest when the moment comes. Meanwhile the fight 
itself, primarily into the defence of Britain, and 
secondarily into the prosecution of the campaign in the 
Mediterranean, the possibilities of which must be explored 
to the full. It is satisfactory to know from Lord Beaverbrook 
that aeroplane production since May roth has been more than 
sufficient to replace all our losses since that date—as indeed 
it should be—and equally satisfactory that the United States 
should be sending us, in addition to other military supplies of 
every kind, ten destroyers and a number of fast patrol-boats. 
We cannot have teo many of these types in view of a possible 
attempt at invasion by One of the other questions still 
uncertain is the status of the British Government’s offer to 
France of an Anglo-French Union. A French spokesman 
appears to consider the offer still open. It is important to know 


resolves 


sea. 


if that is so. Even a War Cabinet, even at such a crisis, could 
hardly commit us to so revolutionary and incalculable an 
arrangement for all time. 

Hitler to Americans 


No doubt it was an achievement for the Hearst Press to 


secure an interview with Herr Hitler from their Berlin repre- 
sentative, Mr. Karl von Wiegand ; but also it was a fine oppor- 
tunity for Hitler to explain to Americans how corapletely disin- 
teresied he was in their affairs. “I believe in America for the 


Americans and Europe for the Europeans.” But that, as President 


tions.” The same assurances as are now given to the United 
States were given, when expedient, to Austria, Czecho-Slova- 
kia, Poland, Norway, Holland and Belgium. No country is ever 
so much in danger as when Hitler assures it that it is safe. 
As for his comments about England, the only remarkable thing 
about them is their moderation. He refrained from repeating 
earlier Nazi promises wholly to destroy England, professing 
now to content himself with destroying the English capitalist 
clique and British hegemony at sea, and taking over the former 
German Colonies. It was skilful to bring in the expression 

reedom of the a catchword which once indicated 
neutral objections to Britain’s power of blockade. But any- 
thing that Hitler may say today has lost propaganda-value, since 
it is simply disbelieved in America, as in Europe. His past 
promises are known ; his actions are fresh in the memory of 
everyone ; and the two do not agree. The significance of 
Hitler’s statements lies not in what they say but in the reason 
he may have for speaking. At the moment what he wishes to 
do is to dispel the fears of the American people and lull them 
into continued isolationism, 


seas,” 


America and the New Situation 

The decision of France to surrender caused such stupefaction 
in the United States that immediate comment was, for ence, 
lacking. More mature reflection on the situation has intensified 
the realisation of America’s own danger, particularly in view 
of the revelation of Nazi intrigues in South America and the 
assumption that Flitler might be in a position to demand the 
surrender of the British and French fleets. The whole country, 
apart from a minority too negligible to be considered, is now in 
which has taken over all French 
and the delivery 
of aeroplanes to Canada has been further accelerated. Demands 
for a declaration of war on Germany are more vocal, but the 
country is by no for that yet. But one of the 
objections to such a step is diminished, since there would now 
expeditionary force at present. 


favour of sending to Britain 


orders) every kind of war material available 


means ready 


be no question of sending an 
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On the other hand most of the American navy is in the Pacific 
and must remain there, and there is little in the way of an air- 
force to send. If America can supply us with some destroyers, 
and of course every aeroplane she can spare or produce, and 
enable us to buy on credit instead of the cash-and-carry basis, 
she will be giving as much practical help as if she declared 
war—though the moral effect of such a declaration would be 
great. The disclosure of the trend of thought at the Republican 
Convention next week will be instructive. The Democrats, in 
spite of some dissidents, will go wherever Mr. Roosevelt leads. 
There is little doubt now that he will receive, and accept, the 
nomination. 


The War against Italy 

The first results of Italy’s intervention are surprising. Except 
for some activity in the air her attitude has been almost entirely 
passive. In Libya, which it was expected would be used as a 
base for an attack oa Egypt, the Italians have suffered severely 
at the hands of the Royal Air Force, particularly at Tobruk, 
they have lost several hundreds of troops in the course of British 
raids from Egypt, and have nothing to set against it but two 
partially successful air-raids on Mersa Matruh and Sollum, on 
the Egyptian coast. Italian garrisons in Eritrea, Italian Somali- 
land and Abyssinia have suffered in varying degrees. Genoa, 
Milan and Turin have been repeatedly bombed, the latter town, 
which is the centre of the Italian munitions industry, suffering 
heavily according to French reports. At sea an Italian sub- 
marine has, it is true, sunk the old British cruiser ‘ Calypso ’; on 
the other hand several Italian submarines have been destroyed. 
Malta has been repeatedly bombed and many civilians killed, 
but the military damage appears to be negligible. What the 
effect of raids on Toulon and Bizerta has been is not known. 
Everything points to the importance of developing attacks on 
Italy by land and sea by every means possible. Her weaknesses 
are palpable, and she is both vulnerable and accessible as Ger- 


many is not. Allied plans for more aggressive action have no - 


doubt been formulated ; their successful executiom would have 
valuable political results in the whole Mediterranean region. One 
obvious and valuable move would be to facilitate the return of 
the Emperor Haile Selassie to Abyssinia to co-ordinate res's‘ance 
to Italy there, as only he could. 


Danger to Eire 

Eire is alive to the fact that her island position gives her no 
immunity from the dangers of war and attempted invasion. 
She is well aware that Germany aims at securing control of 
every country which looks at Britain across the sea, and that 
with Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Northern 
France in her hands, Ireland is now the only near neighbour 
of Britain which has not suffered invasion. It is even possible 
that the direct attack on Ireland may occur before the attack 
on Great Britain herself. The menace has had the effect of 
bringing together the three principal parties, and last Sunday 
Mr. de Valera, Mr. Cosgrave, and Mr. W. Norton, Labour 
leader in the Dail, appeared on the same platform at a recruit- 
ing rally in Dublin. In making an appeal to the country to pre- 
pare quickly for whatever might befall Mr. de Valera spoke 
sadly of the Achilles who was still sulking in his tent, by which, 
it is to be presumed, he was alluding not to the fierce men of 
the I.R.A., but to Northern Ireland. United and determined 
action within Eire to resist the common enemy might provide 
just the atmosphere favourable to a future union of all Ireland. 
This is a moment when the essential community of interest 
between Great Britain and Eire becomes palpable. If aid were 
wanted it might well be that the latter would prefer it at the 
hands of Dominion troops rather than British. But if she 
contemplates such co-operation it is essential to seek it before 
it is too late 


Russia Shares the Spoils ? 

Various interpretations can be put on Russia’s new military 
occupation of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania, but the most 
obvious is simply that the Soviet Government is securing its 
It can probably claim that the occupation is 


share of spoils. 


no more than was agreed upon when Herr von Ribbentrop Made 
his bargain last summer. It would be rash to assume that «4: 
action indicates any intention on the part of Russia to by 
with Germany. Stalin has every reason to be uneasy about the 
apparently increasing strength of the Nazis, but it is ynjj 
that he is prepared to measure his own against theirs jp the 
military sphere. He is in a position to do a good turn to | 
by bringing pressure to bear on Turkey, and Italy wil] Not be 
disturbed if he contents himself with seizing Bessarabia from 
Rumania. But if he should attempt to satisfy further ambitioy 
in the Balkans he would offend both Italy and Germany~ 
though in that sphere, as indeed in every sphere, Italy will hay. 
to play second fiddle to her Axis partner. Russia’s intentiog 
remain obscure. She will certainly take all that she can while 
the going seems good, but stop short of threatening Germany, 
A decisive German victory is obviously not what she wants 
If it occurred she would stand to lose all that she has seize 
and much more. 


The Position of Turkey 


The position of Turkey is one of extreme difficulty, a fac 
which is fully appreciated in this country. There is mo 
question about her desire to adhere loyally to her treaty oblig:- 
tions. She is in complete sympathy with the Allies, regards 
a victory for them as essential to her own well-being and to 
world civilisation, and is fully aware of the fact that she holds 
a key position between Europe and Asia in the maintenance of 
an economic blockade. But naturally at such a moment as this 
she pauses before turning from the status of a non-belligerent 
to that of an active combatant. The uncertain intention of 
Russia is one cause of anxiety to her. Another, and even 
greater, is the position of France. The treaties which she has 
made with the Allies pre-supposed a France engaged to the 
full in a war against Italy, capable of helping as well as being 
helped, and at the moment it is not clear what the position of 
the French Government is. She is specially concerned about 
the status of Syria and of the great French army there which 
has been one of the factors making for security upon which 
Turkey depended in the event of her participation in the war. 
Can an Allied Eastern front be effectively maintained? Can 
Turkey count on effectual naval, military and air assistance 
in case of emergency? These are matters which will be sym- 
pathetically discussed between the Turkish Government and 
representatives of Great Britain. In any case the precise form 
Turkey’s active intervention should take always depended on 
the development of events. 


Nazi Plots in South America 


That Nazi ambitions are by no means confined to the 
Eastern Hemisphere is acutely realised in the South American 
Republics, and most of all in Uruguay. For some time the 
Uruguayan and Argentine Governments have thought it neces- 
sary to co-operate in repressing Nazi activities, and have taken 
the precaution of increasing their border guards and establish- 
ing military patrols on highways and at railway stations. The 
Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies met in secret session last 
Monday to hear an official report dealing with a serious Naz 
plot to seize the country by means of shock troops organised 
in fourteen districts within the Republic. It is stated that the 
whole machinery of the plot was ready to be brought into 
operation at any moment on receipt of orders from Beri. 
Exceptional powers have been conferred on the Government to 
prohibit anti-democratic societies and to control key organise 
tions, and many arrests have already been made. That such 
activities, with which neutral European countries have long 
been familiar, should be pursued with equal zeal and energy 
in South America is evidence that there are no limits to Nad 
ambitions. They give the lie to Hitler’s assertion that he is 
content that Europe should be for the Europeans and America 
for the Americans. He thinks not in terms of a single Conti- 
nent, but of the whole world. America’s danger is beginning 
while Europe’s is at the height of its crisis. 
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fp his broadcast talk on the Magna Carta last Saturday Mr. 
gery, Speaking, of course, as Secretary of State for India, 
» an apposite and opportune reference to India’s political 
bare. From the past growth of liberty in England (Magna 
(gta did not, of course, concern Scotland) to the pr¢sent and 
iure growth of liberty in India the transition was natural. It 
3s our genuine wish, said Mr. Amery, to help to bridge over 
sting differences and to enable Indians as soon as possible 
p play the ital part which they were entitled to play in devis- 
gg the permanent framework of India’s future constitution. 
Tat is the simple truth, and it is a little discouraging to find 
yi. Gandhi deprecating a conference of all parties in view of 
de absence of a common purpose among the parties. This 
ders particularly to the recent claim of the Moslem League 
or the division of India into Moslem and Hindu States. Fut 
























Seized +e Moslem League cannot be considered to be °-retrievably 
ymmitted to this plan, and in any case the League does not 
eoresent all the Moslems of India. Mr. Gandhi’s idea appears 
» be that if the Indian National Congress is patient it will grow 
» such strength that it can itself “ take delivery ” of the power 

a fact J. British Government will transfer to it. Mr. Amery’s is the 

S20 § ore practical and statesmanlike method of procedure. A coa- 

bliga- giousness of the imperative need for Indian unity may do more 

Gards Fon all the efforts of British politicians to secure its adoption. 

nd to 

holds I The First Raids 

ce of / 

s this f The first air-raids on Britain on a great scale began on 

erent Tuesday night when fully a hundred aircraft attacked the 

n of f Esstern Counties from Yorkshire to Kent. On the fol- 

even owing might the north-east coast was the principal objective. 

. has Casualties, twelve killed in the first raid, and fewer, so far as 

the § s known, in the second, were relatively light, and the damage 

eing § © the chosen targets, which appear to have been legitimate 

n of  miluary objectives, not heavy. These attacks must be regarded as 

out & the forerunner of many others, and we must now be prepared 

rich § {or parachute landings, attempted landings from aeroplanes, and 


invasion. 


ry 


ich teal attempts at The people of the .ountry have 








var, @ stceled themselves to play their respective parts with courage 
San and fortitude. They have received advice from the Government 
nce @ 28 to what they should do—“ stay put,” if the Germans arrive, 
m- § unless an order comes to move—and refrain from doing. There 
nd § must be no crowding and confusion on the roads as there was 
rm § in France, hampering the movement of troops. Every indi- 
on § vidual must be “on the watch,” ready to tell the police exactly 
what he has seen, but not to spread rumour or believe faked 
stories. Civilians must do all they can to help the military 
with mpeding them, and frustrate the enemy by the exer- 
cise of good sense and coolness. The dangers may be great, 
but tl is no need for an exaggerated sense of them. If 
he f igee® . 
4 f Se Germans get a footing here they will be driven out by our 
ef umed forces. Ihe best way to help the latter is not to impede 
"i them 
n 
i- THE SHORTAGE OF PAPER 
e The paper situation, instead of easing, grows more acute. 
t ® Drastic rationing is in operation, and The Spectator, which is 
1 ® already reduced to just over half its average pre-war size, must 
dB inevitably suffer further reduction yet. This is likely to be the 


* & last 28-page paper we shall publish till conditions change 
radica Alterations in make-up, which have been postponed 
as long as possible, will now be necessary, and in some sections 
'— of the paper smaller print will be used, even though some 


— 


readers, it is feared, may find it trying. One or two regular 
features may have to be temporarily dropped or curtailed ; the 
competition is among the former, finance among the latter. 
No s restrictions can be applied without some loss, but it 
is not believed that readers buy The Spectator primarily for the 
quantity of matter it contains. It will be our chief endeavour 
that there shall be no falling off in quality, and all the essential 
features of the paper will be retained. In such circumstances 
we appeal to readers to be tolerant, and even sympathetic. 
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The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: —The comradeship 
in arms between ourselves and France in two great wars has 
created between us ties so close that the news of the collapse 
of their once magnificent army aroused in us the feelings with 
which the Roman Senate in old days received the tidings of 
Cannae. The full effects of the disaster cannot yet be 
measured. But like the Roman senators, and with far better 
reason, we can at least thank our own consul that he has not 
despaired of the salvation of his country. The Prime Minister 
has the great gift of fitting his words to the needs of the hour 
and the mood of the nation. He began with a stern warning 
against recrimination, reminding us that Members as well as 
Ministers have a responsibility to the country for their votes 
and speeches. He continued with a cool and businesslike appre- 
ciation of the facts of the new situation. Here he was like 
Robinson Crusoe on his island, counting his blessings—all 
that had been saved from the wreck—and finding them suffi- 
cient. And finally in his great peroration on “ the finest hour ” 
he recalled the classic appeal of Aeneas to his storm-tossed 
companions: 

revocate animos maestumque timorem 
mittite ; forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 


Certainly Mr. Churchill succeeded in this, that without indul- 
gence in illusion or wishful thinking that could only produce 
a subsequent adverse reaction, he gave us an encouragement to 
hope: 
“to hope tll Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates.” 


* * * * 


From the subsequent discussion one thing emerged, and that 
is that Mr. Lloyd George has something which he desires to 
say, probably in the secret session. The House will do well 
to give its closest attention to whatever may come from this 
veteran statesman of proved moral courage and matchless ex- 
perience. Often in the past a certain section of the Commons 
has dismissed his gravest warnings as “ mischievous ” ; only to 
find at long last that the mischief lay in not heeding his words. 
We now need as never before all that courage and experience 
Can give us. 

* * * * 


One cannot, of course, report the proceedings of the secret 
session for two excellent reasons: one that it is secret, and two 
that, as these words are written, it has not yet taken place, 
But it may be permissible to say a few words as to secret 
sessions in general, about which there is a good deal of mis- 
conception. A secret session is a one-way street. It does not 
permit the Government to give to the House information that 
must be concealed from the public. An official secret shared 
with six hundred people is too widely spread, for though loyalty 
may be presumed discretion varies. But it is possible for Mem- 
bers to give to the Government criticisms and suggestions 
which they would prefer not to make in public. The session 
may become then a clearing-house of ideas from which much 
profit may be gained. Recently there has been a movement, 
preceeding from the Press rather than from Parliament, to give 
to it another function, that of a grand coroner’s inquest upon 
past mistakes. That is a mistaken conception. Without doubt 
there will be in due course an inquiry into all errors, and an 
assessment of all responsibilities. But that inquiry must be 
held in public, before the eyes of the nation, whose interests 
have been involved, so that both the prosecution and the defence 
may be fairly heard. To hold such an inquest in private, and 
before a House the majority of which was selected to support 
the old Administration, can serve no public purpose and can 
oniy embarrass the Prime Minister. Our task, like that of the 
Romans after Cannae, is to see how we may be able jointly 
to avert the common peril. And it may comfort us to remember 
that they did avert it, and that they won their war. 
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HE fate of France, and the future of the French fleet, 
are, as we write, still in doubt. Decisions taken at 
Bordeaux on what was perhaps the most critical Sunday in 
France’s history arose out of conflicts of counsel between 
the civilians, foremost among them M. Reynaud, who were 
for fighting on, and the soldiers, who were for surrender. 
The soldiers may have formed the more accurate estimate 
of the powers of the army, but they displayed little ac- 
quaintance with the art of negotiation. Marshal Pétain 
having proclaimed on Monday, “ We must cease the fight,” 
realised apparently soon afterwards that such words were 
equivalent to unconditional surrender, and French spokes- 
men have been insisting ever since that France will accept 
no dishonourable peace ; her armies are, in fact, still fight- 
ing. It is a confused and unsatisfactory situation, which 
will only be ended by the receipt of Germany’s specific 
peace terms. Herr Hitler is clearly in no hurry to present 
them, preferring to let his armies advance farther first. 
French troops have fought with incredible gallantry, and 
no word of accusation against the French for what has 
happened should be countenanced here. France is still our 
ally. We associate in a single purpose her restoration and 
our own preservation. Mr. Churchill, indeed, definitely 
proposed on Sunday to link those two purposes irrevocably 
by creating an indissoluble Anglo-French Union. It was 
a heroic gesture, designed to convince every Frenchman 
irresistibly of our resolve to stand by his country to the 
end. But it may be doubted whether the immense implica- 
tions of the proposal had been thought out, and it is 
impossible to regret that in its present form it has lapsed. 
It needs far more study in both countries 
The full gravity of the collapse of France has still to 
be revealed. It is hard to believe that any terms Herr 
Hitler will offer can be reconciled with M. Baudouin’s idea 
of an honourable peace, and there is still a very definite 
possibility that this or some new French Government will 
feel compelled to reject them. In that case the Govern- 
ment would be likely to follow the example of the Dutch, 
Norwegian and Belgian, and continue in existence outside 
the borders of France, either in North Africa or in Britain. 
If that happened the war at sea and in the air, and on land 
in the Middle East, would go on. Some French troops 
might even be conveyed overseas to carry on the fight 
there. But to assume thai is to assume the best so far as 
this country is concerned. We shall be w -er to assume 
the worst—the cessation of all resistance in France and 
even the surrender of part or all of the fleet—and lay our 
plans on that basis. We—which means, it is vital to recog- 
nise, not merely Great Britain, but the British Common- 
wealth, every member of which sees in the new reverse 
only a stimulus to new efforts—shall then face Germany 
and Italy alone (for Turkey and Egypt are not yet belli- 
gerents), and a Germany and an Italy substantially 
strengthened by the resources which the conquest of 
France makes available. The gravity of the situation must 
be neither over-estimated nor underrated. This is a time 
for marshalling every relevant fact and striving to give it 
its precise value, no jot more and no jot less. Emo- 
tions—confidence, fear, patriotism even—must be kept out 
of the scale, except in so far as they become actual facts 
through their moral value. An unflinching estimate of the 
prospect before us is the first essential. 
Such an estimate Mr. Churchill framed on Tuesday in 
the House of Commons in the most momentous speech 
delivered by a British Prime Minister for a hundred years. 
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It was a speech that carried deep conviction. Two 
tions arose which may determine our whole existence—r,, 
Germany defeat us; and, Can we defeat Germany? W, ws 
concerned at this moment with the first alone, and to J 

Mr. Churchill devoted himself almost exclusively. 
omitted no relevant factor from his survey, he minim; j 
no danger, he was tempted at no point into facile optimig, 
On certain points, it is true, his judgement may be gy! 
tioned. When he declared that the German sucy 
definitely increases the power of our long-distance blockage 
he was expressing a view which few expevis in that fig 
would endorse, and making little or no allowance for i 
resources in coal, iron-ore and probably petro! which ty 
conquest of France puts at Hitler’s disposal. We conduct 
a Continental blockade in Napoleon’s day with some effey, 
but it is not a simple matter to strangle a Germany enjoying 
access to the whole of Europe, including Soviet Russ 
But if the Prime Minister’s survey seems unduly sanguin 
in this respect, and if he took too little account also of th: 
possibility that French aeroplane factories, with their cop- 
siderably increased production, may soon be feeding the 
German forces and not the Allied, the generai soundnes 
of his assessment is unaffected. Yet such points desery 
mention, for in assessing the task before us we must knoy 
the worst we may have to confront. If our resolution j 
equal to that it will be more than equal to anything ley, 
That it is equal to anything in sight is certain. We knoy 
what we have to expect. There will be large-scale air-raig 
—the attack on East Anglia on Tuesday night was a fore. 
taste—and there may well be an attempt at invasion by 
sea. On the face of it the Gezmans enjoy great advan- 
tages. They can strike simultaneously from the Norwegian 
coast, the Dutch and the French. They can combine ; 
naval attempt with massed air-assault and intense sub- 
marine activity. If invasion of this country can succeed 
in any circumstances it can succeed in these. But there is 
no ground for believing it can succeed in any. | 
doubts were ever entertained on that point Mr. Churchill's 
convincing exposition of the strategic factors must have 
dispelled them. We have an air-force inferior in numbers 
but far superior in performance to the German ; no pre- 
parations for invasion could be carried out without its 
knowledge; we shall never be caught unawares. Ou 
coasts are heavily defended with minefields, which it is 
safe to assume are being strengthened and extended al 
the time. Our navy is at least four times the strength d 
the German, and even the addition of the Italian, if it could 
emerge from the Mediterranean, would leave our pre- 
dominance far more than adequate. We have manv more 
troops, and in particular more seasoned troops, than have 
ever been assembled in these islands before, and the 
development of the Ironsides and the Local Defence 
Volunteers forms, or will soon form, sufficient protection 
against any ancillary invasion by air. Hundreds of 
thousands more men will be called up in July, munitions 
and equipment will be arriving in immense volume from 
the United States, and the defending forces will be pro- 
vided with tanks and heavy artillery such as the invaders 
could not hope to transport. Altogether the odds against 
successful invasion are such that it may well be doubted 
whether it will ever be attempted after all. 
But that the ordeal of intensive air-warfare is before us, 
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if not already on us, is beyond doubt. It is the one weapon 
which Hitler has available against Britain and he will 
use it to the limit. But it is a weapon that can be broken. 
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» have had ample time for defensive preparations. We 
- not called on to sit and suffer. Our fighter-planes and 
aircraft guns will exact heavy toll from the raiders 
sry time, and our own bombers will show the Germans 
Ue sar they may expect so long as they choose to maintain the 
Caf. We shall, for reasons which the Prime Minister 
@f veloped, be fighting in the air at greater advantage than 
0 ver before, and both our own factories, even allowing for 
Bye damage they may sustain, and America’s, will be pour- 
{Bx out machines in swiftly increasing numbers. Defence 
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SUCCEg 
blockage ; : , 
hat fey R. CHURCHILL’S broadcast address on Tuesday evening 
> for diftered by hardly a word from the speech he had delivered 
hich rs in the House the same afternoon, but at one of the few points 
nde bs where it did differ an interesting question is raised. Speaking 
“Ui f the German navy, the Prime Minister said that “now they 
¢ effea, uly have a couple of heavy ships worth speaking of.” There, 
“N)OVing fin the afternoon speech, he left it. In the later broadcast he 
Russ sided, in a tone which suggested that it was an afterthought, 
@Nguine # “the ‘ Scharnhorst’ and ‘ Gneisenau.’” But have the Germans 
> Of the sill got those two capital ships? The ‘ Scharnhorst,’ severely 
“ir cop. f damaged by ‘ Renown’ in April, was reported to have suffered 
Ing the ga direct hit in a bombardment of Trondheim harbour by 
indnes (RAF. machines this month. She is probably therefore afloat 
deserye fy but out of action. As for the ‘ Gneisenau,’ was she or was she 
tk * Boot sunk in Oslo Fjord in the initial attack on Norway? There 
( KNOW 8 er 
.. Mave been conflicting reports about that, but M. Carl Hambro, 
TION |; , a. aait. : 
the President of the Norwegian Parliament, whom I questioned 
g less on the matter only last week, said there was no doubt at all 
know about it ; both the ‘ Gneisenau ’ and the ‘ Blucher ’ were sunk ; 
T-Taids f the ‘Gneisenau ’ apparently had her oil-tanks hit by the shore 
i fore- ff torpedoes and the result was a fire such as had never been seen 
on by fin Norway ; her crew leaped overboard like blazing torches. 
dvan- § That sounds decisive. But Germany apparently still has one, 
‘egian ff and probably two, pocket-battleships, and at least one of the two 
ine 9 35000-ton battleships laid down in 1936 ought to be in com- 
sub. Mission by now. 
; * * * * 
cceed , . 
rec § «We have probably got fairly well out of the “ it can’t happen 
+i here” frame of mind by this time, but there are some distaste- 
hill’ ful lessons still to be learned. About Fifth-Column activities, for 
| | cxample. How any Briton could be willing to lift half a finger 
have » forward the criminal aims of the Nazis is incomprehensible 
IS F to any normally-constituted human being, but reports of cases 
Pre- f in the courts make it clear that such monstrosities of tempera- 
its f ment do exist. Something I have just heard of in another field 
Our J is hardly less deplorable. Could the “ beatings-up ” that have 
it is J become an essential manifestation of Nazi brutality at home 
all {| happen here? Unfortunately there is good reason to think 
>of | they could. When Italy declared war last week an elderly 
“iq | Walian tradesman in a good way of business, who has lived in 
wi England forty vears and has two sons serving in the British 
ore § UY: Was dragged out of his shop and set on by a mob of roughs. 
~ — He has since had an eye removed in consequence. His com- 
ave F ment is “ People are very kind in pitying me, but they needn’t. 
the Frm not pitying myself. Much worse things than this are hap- 
Xce F pening to men at the front. England has been very kind to 
on F me for forty years ; I’m not going to be bitter about her now.” 
of * * * * 
- It is a rather curious fact that as each new age group is 
Pe: called up the proportion of conscientious objectors grows 
© § steadily smaller. Among the “ 28’s,” called up last Saturday, 
TS § it was less than in any previous groups. That may be due to 
StF any one of three reasons, or perhaps to all three combined. 
dF Conscientious objection is the fruit of a divided—often a 
tragically divided—mind and divided loyalties, and maturer 
s, | thought may undermine rather than confirm it. Secondly, as 
9 & the war has developed, it has revealed itself more and more 









decisively as war in defence of our homes and our liberties with- 
out the smallest conceivable suspicion of an aggressive element. 
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can be left with complete confidence to the Services. The 
civilian’s business is production, in the factory, the work- 
shop, the field, and general maintenance of the nation’s life. 
For that life will go on. It will be a higher and better life 
for the dangers that overshadow it. The nation will be 
welded together, fighting men, workers, the women on 
whom the whole fabric of family life which is the nation’s 
basis rests, as never before. It will be consolidated into 
solid rock, and on that rock Hitler’s Germany, inflated 
though it be with undreamed-of domination, will yet split. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Thirdly, a study of the proceedings before the tribunals—though 
in the main they have discharged their difficult task fairly—may 
have made recruits increasingly reluctant to appear before 
them. The fact, at any rate, is of some interest, whatever the 
explanation. 

* * * * 

It is to be hoped that something will be done quickly to 
remove the difficulties about taking money to Canada and the 
United States. As things are the position is that poor children 
can be sent to Canada at the Government’s expense, but the 
children of parents able and ready to pay for them cannot, 
because the parents are debarred from transmitting money for 
their maintenance. At present £25 is, I believe, the maximum 
that an individual may take, and if, for example, a mother 
desires to take her small children to the Dominion for the period 
of the war she can only do it if she happens to have friends there 
who will support her or lend her money till the regulations are 
so modified that she is able to repay it. The new arrange- 
ments for the organised emigration of children to the 
Dominions will partly meet the difficulty, but not wholly. 

* * * * 


As the war in Africa is supplying welcome news of successes, 
so it is supplying welcome touches of humour. Two are pro- 
vided in The Times thegrams on Wednesday. One, of course, 
was the novel and agreeable achievement of British raiders 
into Libya in capturing an Italian general in full uniform in 
the act of driving his wife to a maternity home, where she 
expected soon to have a baby ; she will have it in an Egyptian 
maternity home now. The other was in a message from Aden 
which told how during a British raid in Abyssinia “ the entire 
bazaar was praying throughout the raid not only that nothing 
should fall on them, but also that maximum damage should 
be caused to the Italians.” Whoever the deity to whom the peti- 
tions were addressed, both, it is satisfactory to know, were fully 
answered. 

+ * * * 

These are days in which most of us are more than ready to 
do the right thing if only someone we have confidence in will 
tell us what it is. War-time diet is a case in point. We all have 
vague memories of reading articles and pamphlets telling us 
what the foods that really matter are. And having read we 
straightway forgot and carried on with our ordinary food. But 
here is the British Medical Association enabling us to recover 
from past lapses, with as clear, concise and altogether excellent 
a threepenny pamphlet as it would be possible to compile. It 
is called The Doctors Tell You What to Eat in War-time ; 
it is published by the B.M.A. itself ; and I suppose it can be 
get from any bookstall. To buy it, study it, and live by it seems 
to me an essential war-time duty. 

* * + * 

It is to be hoped the new order regarding the obliteration of 
place-names will be rigorously enforced. A few days ago a 
Surrey village, from which every signpost had been scrupulously 
removed, had its name blazoned on some building or other— 
the church, the garage, the cinema, the lending library, the 
estate-agent’s—at every turn. In another, close by a now armless 
signpost, the Lord of the Manor of was still proclaiming 
his rights on an adjacent post a dozen yards away. If names 
are to go, as they must, let them all go. JANUS. 














AMPAIGNS have been lost before ; but surely it would 

require a very close search of history to find any parallel 
to the amazing series of events which began last Sunday night. 
Marshal Pétain, the head of the new Fronch Government, first 
of all announced that the French Army had been ordered to 
stop fighting and then, having thrown away his weapon, he 
asked terms for an honourable peace as between soldiers. 
Apparently, some realisation of the absurdity of the position 
came to the new Government later, since it was then stated 
that France would only accept an “ honourable * peace, and the 
armies were stated to be continuing the fight. The sequence 
of events would hardly be worth record, if it did not disclose 
an ambiguity which has characterised the French action almost 
from the beginning of the campaign. The train of events that 
led up to the breach of the front at Sedan has yet to receive a 
reasonable explanation. It was described by M. Reynaud as 
“incredible,” and incredible it remains. 

But the same may be said of the subsequent events. It has 
been impossible to take them at their face value, since General 
Weygand was known to have reserves, he is a soldier of the 
greatest experience and resolution, and the alignment of the 
armies when the new attack began showed that his brain had 
not lost its craft. But, when the bridgeheads across the river 
Somme were not reduced, it required an act of faith to credit 
the command with some different plan ; and since then one 
has looked in vain for some suggestion of it. The Somme line 
was shorter and infinitely better than any line where an attempt 
has since been made to stand. It now seems obvious that 
General Weygand never had command of an army that fought 
unitedly as an army. It had, of course, to stand against superior 
numbers and armament. But it is General de Gaulle who 
insists that it was “ the tanks, the aeroplanes, the tactics of the 
Germans far more than their gumbers that were responsible 
for our retirement—and astounded our generals to such an 
extent that they have been brought to the pass which they are 
in today.” 

Post mortems have their use as well as their interest ; and, 
though it is impossible to discuss the matter fully, and un- 
gracious to seem in the smallest degree to reflect upon the 
courage and endurance of the French soldiers, the events which 
have happened since Sunday cast some light upon their lead- 
ing ; and we must presumably reckon France hors concours. 
But we cannot reasonably estimate the outlook for the future 
until we know how completely France has been beaten. The 
battle of Britain must be conditioned by the concessions made 
by France. For instance, France has a navy that is the next 
strongest to our own in Europe. It is stated that Germany has 
cast longing eyes on our navy, and presumably she has designs 
on that of France. Indeed, it is so difficult to know what has 
happened and is happening in France that it may be easier to 
examine the position without taking account of that country 
at all. 

Mr. Churchill suggested that we have “good and reasonable 
hope of final victory” ; and that, of course, is strictly true. It 
is reassuring to know that we have the bulk of our best troops 
in this country, and that we have oné and a quarter million men 
under arms. This is a considerable force for the defence of a 
country that is not over-large, and included in it are some 
of the finest shock troops in the world. We are also calling up 
the different classes more rapidly, and soon we shall have as 
many men as it is reasonable to recruit in the army. That is 
one distinct advantage in the new situation that confronts us: 
we are now the complete masters of our own economy and can 
weigh the needs of each of the services and remember those 
of industry. While we were acting in conformity with French 
plans it was always possible for our Ally to suggest that we were 
not sending him sufficient infantry. Now we can decide calmly 
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how we can best make use of our own particu 
The strength of this country has been built upon ovr manufy. 
tures, and we should see to it that we now devote ail our skill 
organising power and resolution to turn out the machines that 
will break the power of Hitler for ever. 


TeSOUrcey, 


It is unnecessary to suggest here the lines on which we might 
make advance ; but it is surely not impossible for the brain 
that invented the tank to devote themselves to the covery gf 
some development of it or some new device that will play tk 
same havoc with enemy morale as did the tank. For now y 
have to realise that, in spite of a mass of morbid and defeatiy 
Suggestion that has overlaid the development of: military theory, 
during the last twenty years, we are flung back upon fry 
principles. Foch has been criticised as though he were g 
unbalanced neurotic because he continually laid emphasis upon 
morale ; it was machines and numbers that counted! No douly 
there will be some who now claim that their case is proved 
But everything we have learned from French experience and 
from the German tactics in general goes to show that it 
in the sphere of morale that these tactics succeed or fail 
Where men have kept their heads the tank has fallen to th 
field-gun ; where they have remained cool and steadfast the 
Bren or the field-gun has destroyed the low-flying plane. The 
Hitler technique is to attack the morale from every direction; 
and since throughout our history we have been distinguished 
for invention here is our chance 


The Germans must now attempt to reduce Britain by direc 
attack. They will attack from the air, not only with bombers 
but also by means of troop-carriers and parachute. The mean 
of dealing with such tactics have presumably been studied care 
fully. Neither can have the main role in the scheme of in- 
vasion. That must be left to landing from the sea. In this 
direction we might take a leaf out of the enemy's notebook, 
and build numbers of small submarines and motor torpedo 
boats. There are thousands of men in these islands whose love 
of the sea, and sense of adventure, could be turned to good us 
in such development; and the smaller craft would prove 
extremely useful for short-range work. We shall, of cours, 
aim at a complete superiority in the air, and even if Germany 
can command the resources of France those behind us are 
greater. 

We are now stripped for action ; and, in spite of the much 
we have lost through the failure of our Ally, there can be 
little doubt there is something we have gained. We know 
better what it is we have to face. The enemy attempt to 
blockade and invade our country is formidable, but we are 
better able to measure its strength and prepare against it. When 
we went into France last year how many of us ventured to 
think our splendid expeditionary force would be wasted by 
Strategic and tactical mistakes of the first order? Our own 
officers can, no doubt, contribute their share of mistakes ; but 
we do not think they will neglect what everyone can see to be 
the very pivot of our defence ; nor do we think they will fail to 
take up their positions on the sectors assigned to them if human 
strength or ingenuity can contrive it. But we must be on out 
guard against the tendency to improve upon a system that was 
decided upon calmly and deliberately during the last War. 
There has been a new attempt once more to put the Air Force 
under the Army. Clearly there must be the closest co-operation 
between the three services; but this should be much easier 
now that there is no third party to urge its claims. The final 
referee is at hand to give the supreme decision with the 
maximum speed. 


The present Prime Minister, who from the first appears to 
have had a better insight into the fundamentals of the military 
situation than anyone else, has also an instinctive apprecia‘ion 
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he reaction to the new crisis that is upon us. We are 
dismayed so much as braced by it. We never hoped to 
N ype the blows of war this time ; and if we must bear them 


wae we have at least the knowledge that many other adven- 
ws have attempted to break Britain, but instead have been 
ten themselves. The seas are still a barrier and the Navy 
resourcy shield. If the aeroplane introduc es a new element, we have 
gtisfaction of knowing it is one in which our young men 
Manuf. jmost as much at home as on the sea on which the Empire 
Our shi} 71 ~nded. I ible . > that the enemy 
hines thy ws been foundec t 1s impossibie to ignore that the enemy 
secured new resources through his latest successes, but in 
ly far as they are resources applicable against us, they are not 
= Migh Memediately available, and in so far as they are immediately 
NC drains able they are wasting resources. We can only wait and 
“Overy f Be what is to happen in France; but as the position appears 
Play th a present we have much reason to hope. 
NOW we 
deteatiy 
V theor 
= ®1THE PLANNING OF WAR 
“IS Upon By R. A. SCOTT-JAMES 
© douby 
Proved E should be foolish indeed if we did not endeavour to 
Ice and W learn all that we can from the enemy. The legend that 
at it js BGermany ts invincible or that Hitler is a demigod of unbounded 
Or fail Hpescience and irresistible genius is one that should not be 
to the Hoedited for a moment. None the less we cannot fail to be 
ast the Himpressed by the fact that up to the present in the conduct of 


The #f otal war the Germans appear to have made no major mistakes, 


ction; i Nearly all they have attempted and done so far appears to have 
wished #f gone “ according to plan.” Those three words, which have 

pecome so familiar to us in official communiqués, contain within 
dire  temselves the secret of the Nazis’ success. They have planned 
mben this war. The miracle which they appear to have achieved is 
means tt a miracle of courage or outstanding individual ability, but 
| care. of organisation—the organisation of all the resources available 
of in. @ @ them for the prosecution of totalitarian war under conditions 
» this  Sientifically analysed. If we want to learn from the example 
book, ff the enemy as much as possible that will help us to victory 


nedo. our first attention should be given to his skill in organisation 
love § amd planning. 
d use In totalitarian war it is planning that counts. The idea of 
rove § tational planning for peace-time purposes has long been familiar 
re, | © progressive thinkers in this country. All social philosophers 
nany § are aware of the fact that we cannot cope efficiently with the 
are § complicated conditions of modern life if we persist in the old 
“go as you please” methods of individual enterprise. Have 
they not been urging for years that the problem of housing and 


= transport can never be satisfactorily solved without planning on 
now national scale? Has it not become apparent that national trade 
to § 2 the first place and world trade in the second can never be 
are | MUStactorily conducted without a plan? Similarly in agricul- 
hen | Ute, in the rationalisation and location of industry, in food dis- 
r tribution, in shipping and in transport, reorganisation on the 
by & Oasis of long-range planning has been seen to be necessary— 
ia and yet we are only at the beginning of it, held up at every 
wit BBE by unwillingness to depart from nineteenth-century 


be custom 
But if planning is necessary in peace, how much more in 
totalitarian war, where all the infinitely complicated activities 





an 
ut & Of the country have to be co-ordinated and concentrated on the 
4s | Single object of defeating the enemy. Yet on this, though we 
yr, | Dave been under the shadow of approaching war for at least 
ce & four years, there has been in this country no serious planning 
in & CBanisation whatsoever. But in Germany ever since Hitler 
o¢ — CONsolidated his power at home every other organisation has 
4] — deen subordinate to this. Guns and butter have been weighed 
e — %ainst cach other to a nicety in accordance with the clearly 

envisaged aim that the reduction of butter to a bare subsistence 

level must clear the way for the maximum of guns. Industry, 
°F agriculture, finance, foreign trade, diplomacy, propaganda have 
Y § been scientifically surveyed, regulated and made the servants of 
1 § a long-range plan, which is roughly laid down in Mein Kampf, 
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and accommodated to the changing situation year by year. The 
survey of the field of war activity has been all-embracing and 
scientific. Their resources and the facts of the situation con- 
fronting the Nazis, psychological as well as material, have been 
exhaustively analysed. When, in the light of the facts, they 
defined their war objective, they had left as little as possible to 


chance. Their war objective was precise. It was not simply to 
win. It was to win in the summer of 1940—neither earlier nor 
later. Earlier would be impracticable. Later would not do, 


since all their resources were to be expended in one gigantic 
campaign. 

The planning has been so sound as to seem, from a German 
point of view, almost too good to be true. Since no knock-out 
blow could be hoped for in the winter, they held their hand, 
conserving and increasing their military resources, rightly cal- 
culating that the late British Government would put some- 
thing less than its full weight into preparation. They planned 
the attack on Norway, having long ago scientifically prepared 
their Fifth-Column activities, knowing that a military adventure 
so apparently reckless and impracticable would find the British 
Government without a counter-plan, and would therefore 
succeed. They knew that Belgium had refused Staff talks with 
Britain, and therefore that the Allies would have to improvise 
a plan of battle in Belgium to meet their prepared plan, and 
that the prepared plan, with the better equipped army, was 
sure to prevail against the improvised plan with less adequately 
equipped armies. They won. Their only miscalculation was 
that they expected to capture or destroy the whole of the B.E.F. 
In theory they ought to have done so. 


These considerations occurred to me almost inevitably after 
reading Lt.-Colonel Clive Garsia’s A Key to Victory—A Study 
in War Planning (Eyre and Spottiswoode, tos. 6d.). Colonel 
Garsia has not been writing about what Germany has done. 
He has evolved from his military studies of battles in the last 
war and the developing needs of totalitarian war today a scheme 
for planning an Allied victory in this war. His key-word 
is the word “ plan,” and its importance rests upon the fact that 
there never has been, and is not today, any Central Planning 
Organisation for the war as a whole—one which will scienti- 
fically consider all the conditions of war and all the resources, 
economic, moral and military, available, and on this basis 
create plans of campaign to which commanders in the field and 
Ministers at home will conform, dovetailing their activities into 
one whole. He gives examples of the kind of thing that happens 
from the lack of such an organisation. In the last war, on October 
21st, 1917, Mr. Winston Churchill presented a powerful Memo- 
randum to the War Cabinet which might have proved in- 
valuable. It was simply pigeon-holed. “ The necessary planning 
organisation did not exist.” (“Does it exist now?” he asks, 
menacingly.) Or again, in the present war, consider what 
opportunities were wasted in the first six months by the lack 
of co-ordinated effort in promoting the export trade. What 
every well-informed person saw to be necessary was apt to 
be neglected till public opinion thrust it on the Government, 
simply because new ideas or the adjustment of old ideas to 
new facts were nobody’s business. The author pleads for the 
creation of a Planning Organisation, not “ static” in character, 
resting on willingness to carry on as before, but “dynamic,” 
fired with determination that “the scope, organisation, 
technique and design of the national war effort shall be con- 
ducted on the highest level that intelligence and firmness of 
purpose can devise.” 


The creation of the plan of campaign would involve the 
use of many expert brains, and the co-operation of many 
departments of State. The first step would be an ascertain- 
ment of all the relevant facts of the military situation and our 
resources, followed by “ strategical analyses.” Then the pro- 
visional object would have to be chosen. Six weeks ago the 
object might have been the holding of the Germans on land, 
and a fuller exploitation of the economic war. The definition 
of the “object” would govern the “ preliminary survey” of 
resources, which would be followed by a “ skeleton plan” and 
an “appreciation” ready to be submitted to the supreme 
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Planning Council. At every stage the criticism of the military 
chiefs would be invited. 

Space forbids that I should describe the intricate machinery 
which Colonel Garsia would provide for welding together 
the experience and brains of those who are administering the 
various departments of State—each of which must be enabled 
to pull its full weight in total war. He wants to ensure that 
nothing will be overlooked, that every possible situation will 
be foreseen, and that preparations will be made in advance for 
any eventuality ; and that the adopted plan of campaign, 
thought out with scientific regard to the enemy’s strength and 
our resources, should be pressed at every stage in the light of 
knowledge, imagination and prevision. His plan provides for 
complete union of British and French effort, now, alas, hardly 
thinkable in the form he suggests. But the disaster in France, 
so far from invalidating his case, simplifies it and makes it more 
cogent. Mr. Churchill, remembering the fate of his own 
Memorandum in 1917, may at least be urged to insist that 
Colonel Garsia’s case is fully considered. If a Planning 
Organisation were already in existence so practical and well- 
conceived a proposal could not fail to receive the attention it 
deserves. 


HOLLAND OVERSEAS 


HE Netherlands Government in London is in an extra- 

ordinary position. Their army, cut off from their Allies, 
had to capitulate. The continuation of the struggle would only 
have engaged the German troops for a very short time, and for 
this the Dutch would have had to pay a terrible price. It would 
have cost the lives of thousands of men. The Germans 
threatened to destroy Rotterdam if the Dutch did not capitu- 
late. The Germans not only bombed Rotterdam, but they 
kept on bombing, even after the capitulation. After Rotterdam, 
Utrecht was on the list for destruction, followed by nearly every 
city in the thickly-populated centre of the country. The army 
capitulated, but the country did not. There was no reason to 
do this ; it even could not be done. For it would have meant 
the renunciation of territories which the Government could not 
renounce, the Dutch East Indies and the Dutch West Indies, 
and, of course, the Dutch fleet which operates in the Dutch 
East Indies. The renunciation of the Dutch East Indies would 
have evoked instant threats by Japan and even the United 
States. Germany, of course, could not have occupied the Dutch 
East Indies instantly. The Japanese and the Americans have 
made it quite clear that they would not and could not tolerate 
a change in the status quo. The Dutch West Indies are covered 
by the Monroe Doctrine. The Dutch Antilles are very im- 
portant for the United States, as they are situated so near to the 
Panama Canal. 

When one considers the position of the Dutch overseas 
territories, one has to take into account the strange constitutional 
status of those territories. This is quite different from the 
status of the parts of the British Empire. The Kingdom of 
the Netherlands forms, in its international relations and its 
internal political organisation, an entity. It consists of the 
territories in Europe, the East and West Indies, Surinam (Dutch 
Guiana) and Curacao. It is not a State in Europe with 
“colonies” or “ dependencies” overseas, but one State with 
territory divided over Europe, Asia and America. The central 
governing and executive organ of this State is the Crown with 
its responsible Ministers. 

It will be clear that for practical purposes, for actual governing 
of those far-flung overseas territories, a large measure of 
administrative autonomy is imperative. Through the years this 
has acquired a representative form. This is leading to self- 
government in internal affairs. The position of the Crown, 
however, remains the same. The occupation of Holland does 
not even affect the status of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
Only a part of the Kingdom is occupied, and the regional 
administrations in the territories overseas have full constitutional 
rights to carry on. The supreme authority of the Queen and 
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her responsible ministers is exercised normally. This autho: 
is not hampered in any way, in regard to the Netherlanj 
territories overseas. 

The capitulation of the Dutch army was therefore a re giong 
matter. The navy joined the Allied fleets, the Dutch army 
the overseas territories, of course, remained intact. Ang | 
Dutch navy, which is stationed in the Dutch East Indie. : 
much stronger than the combined fleets of the other Allies ; 
East Asia. The Dutch Government, now 
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Operating frog wie. 


London, has a firm basis in these overseas territories, Thy chatl 


situation, however, presents curious problems for the Goy 


ke prof 


ment. It governs territories which are situated outside the Wag u000. 


zone, even now that the war has spread to the Near East, 
Allies do not wish the war to spread to these parts. The enem 
does not want it either, as he would be faced with the dangey 
of being confronted with resistance by Japan and the Unity 
States. One still may hope to keep this part of the world out gf 
the struggle, even if Italian warships are in these waters. Afte, 
the declaration of war by the Italians, the Dutch Governmey 
expressed its complete solidarity with the Allies with regad 
to the new enemy. It has, however, not formally declared wa, 
Mussolini has given the Dutch Minister in Rome his passpor, 
without declaring war on Holland. By this action, he hy 
considerably simplified the questions which may crop w 
through this anomalous situation, whereby the greater par 
of the Netherlands (the territories in Asia and those whic 
are covered by the Monroe Doctrine) are not occupied by the 
enemy. 
The population of these overseas territories is loyal to th 
present Government. The move to seek refuge in London wx 
fully endorsed. It is regarded as a recognition of the impor- 
ance and rights of the parts of the Netherlands which are sil 
free. The Europeans and the intellectual part of the native 
population take the same view in this matter. For some year 
Fascism has been rather popular with the “ Colonial Dut 
men.” Europeans who live in the East are inclined to lite, 
totalitarian régime. The German propaganda was very inten 
sive, and it used ambitious methods. The Germans have alway 
liked to live in somebody else’s colonies, even when they 
possessed their own. The German propaganda, however, los 
its power after the occupation of Prague. This decline of 
the German influence was accentuated by the fact that th 
Germans who lived in the Dutch East Indies were too arrogant 
They behaved as if they were the “ Herren ” of the country. 






The intellectuals among the native population never liked 
Fascism. They wanted democracy and democratic institutions, 
They were democrats and they feared the race theories of the 
Germans. Curiously enough, however, Fascism was rather 
popular with the Eurasians, who in every respect are treated 
as Europeans. This is all the more remarkable, as the leaders 
of the party in the Dutch East Indies advocated racial theones. 
Even so they admitted the Eurasians into their ranks. But the 
Fascist party was on the decline. Important newspapers. which 
for some time supported the Nazi doctrine, had dropped this 
policy. So little was the party considered a danger that it 
membership was not forbidden to civil servants, just as It wa 
not considered a national danger in Holland. In the last fev 
months, however, the Dutch authorities in the Dutch Indic 
have been worried by the “ Fifth-Column” activities of th 
Germans who lived there. This has still more reduced th 
meagre sympathy which was still felt in some circles for 
Nazism. The dangerous Germans were instantly interned whe 
Germany invaded the Mother Country. The German author 
ties in Holland tried to win the favour of the Dutch in th 
East by restoring the postal services between the two territories 
This was quite possible by the way of East Asia. They 
dropped the idea, however, under the pretext that the Germat 
internees in Java were badly treated and they would only ope 
the postal communications when this maltreatment had stopped 
This is obviously the most flimsy of pretexts. Concerned as th 
Dutch in the Netherlands East Indies are about the positict 
of their relatives in the Motherland they are not prepared © 
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accept the services of the enemy even to relieve them from this 
anxiety. 
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And 4 

Indie | EW people in this country have even heard of Nostra- 
oT Allies ; damus, and to those who have he is little more than a 


ting frog ame. In g: neral works of reference he is usually dismissed as 
Ties, Thal g charlatan, ilthough it is sometimes grudgingly conceded that 


ie Gove 


: prophesicd some remarkable things about the French Revo- 


le the wa, sion. Even this, when we consider that he was born in 1503 
East. Thi ad died in 1559, was perhaps no mean feat. 


Phe enem, 


He was a Jew of Provence, born at St. Remy-en-Crau, and 


he dangell je spent most of his life at Salon. Space is lacking to describe 
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oe: grave the following year. Both Cardinal and Prince were 
ndis {| “Mbalmed ; but what strikes the imagination is the use by 
f the Nostradamus, nearly ninety years before the event, of the very 
1 they Mange word Liqueduct. 

. fof The quatrains are studded with the names of famous 
wheal Was to ail of which many disasters have happened in the 
hor-@ Course of their long history; but when the eye strikes the word 
the Varen the curiosity is immediately aroused, for it will be- 
rie. @ COMCeded that Varennes has only come into history on one 
Ther f Particular occasion, and is perhaps unlikely to do so again. And, 
man Stange to relate, the quatrain which mentions Varennes is 
pene CONcerned with a nocturnal flight through a forest and ends 
ped. § With the startling line: 

the Esleu Cap. cause tempeste, feu, sang, tranche. 

aye Eslew Cap. (it is printed with a full stop after it in the 
iw Original text) is interpreted as meaning “the elected Capet,” 
this the first King of France to owe his position not to divine 





his work as a physician, his struggle against the plague, his 
yeatises on simples, “ fardemens” and preserves. He lives by 
his Centuries, a series of rhyming quatrains, which were first 
published in 1555. An augmented edition came out in 1558, 
id there have been innumerable publications since. Pascal 


‘Bind a copy in his library. Aubrey remarks that in his time 
the work was “ common.” 

Most of the quatrains are in crabbed French (a few are in 
Provencal), which reads as if it had been translated from an 
arlier version in Latin. The style is extremely, and perhaps 
wilfully, obscure, and the quatrains are not in any chrono- 
gical sequence. Each Centurie is a century of quatrains, 
not of years, and no one has ever succeeded in interpreting the 
future by their aid, although many attempts have been made. 
None the less, it is impossible to study Nostradamus without 
bing convinced that he was not writing entirely at random. 

The quatrain which made his contemporary reputation runs 
as follows: 

Le lyon jeune le vieux surmontera 

En champ bellique par singulier duelle : 
Dans cage d’or les yeux luy crevera 

Deux classes une, puis mourir, mort cruelle. 

Three years later, Henri II of France was killed in a tourna- 
mnt by the young Montgomery, whose lance pierced his 
master’s eye. Cage d’or is particularly apt for the King’s 
golden helm. 

Other quatrains deal, in the same symbolic language, with 
the extinction of the Valois, the rise of Henri IV, and the 
greatness of Louis XIV. One particularly striking one con- 
cerns Richelieu: 

Vieux Cardinal par le jeune deceu, 

Hors de sa charge se verra desarmé, 

Arles ne monstres double soit apperceu ; 

Et Liqueduct et le Prince embaumeé. 
The old cardinal saw himself supplanted by the young Cingq- 
Mars, protégé, but soon afterwards received from Arles a’ 
copy (ux double) of the treaty which Cing-Mars had treacher- 
ously negotiated with Spain. Richelieu had Cing-Mars 
arrested, and with him remounted the Rhone on a barge, on 
which his own bed was set, as he was desperately ill. He died 


two months afterwards, and Louis XIII followed him to tie 








tight, but to the vote of a constituent assembly. 


If that be 
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granted the word tranche leaps to the eye, and almost to the 
ear like the sound of the falling knife. 

Quite a large number of quatrains refer to Napoleon—“* Un 
Empereur naistra pres d’Italie,’ “ De simple soldat parviendra 
en empire,” &c., but it is time to turn to Nostradamus’ predic- 
tion concerning this country. “Senat de Londres mettront 4 
mort leur Roy” is sufficiently remarkable when we consider 
how unlikely such an event must have seemed in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Equally daring (for a prophecy 
issued thirty years before the Armada) is the following: 

Le grand empire sera par Angleterre 

Le pempotam des ans plus de trois cens... 
“Pempotam” is a word derived from pan-potens, imply- 
ing the all-powerfulness of the British fieet for more than three 
hundred years. But are we to reckon it from 1588 or from the 
Dutch Wars? 

Many attempts were made, in France, during the nineteenth 
century, to relate the quatrains of Nostradamus to current 
events. Unfortunately, the task of interpretation fell almost 
entirely into the hands of the fanatical royalists, and the abbé 
Torné, one of the most indefatigable of these, brought some 
ridicule on the prophet by being so very certain that the fall of 
Napoleon III (which he correctly foretold) would be followed by 
the restoration of the monarchy—by the advent of that Henri V, 
which the Comte de Chambord so nearly succeeded in becom- 
ing. Subsequent commentators have seen references to 
Waldeck-Rousseau, Félix Faure, to l’affaire Dreyfus, and even to 
M. Blum, which the rest of the world has found somewhat 
unconvincing. 

What of the War of 1914-18 and of the present conflict? 
Singularly little. It is as if the vision of Nostradamus, having 
reached as far into the future as the French Revolution and 
the two Napoleons, began to weaken as our era reached 
beginning of the twentieth century. The commentators lose 
themselves in a thick apocalyptic fog through which moves the 
dim figure of the “ Grand Celtique,” and the formidable shade 
of Antichrist himself. Occasionally the eye is caught by a line 
or a quatrain: 

Sera laissé feu vif, mort caché, 

Dedans les globes, horrible espourantable, 

De nutct a classe cité en poudre lasché, 

La cité a feu, ’ennemy favorable. 
This might pass for a prophecy of aerial bombardment, if Le 
Pelletier, one of the most learned of the commentators, had not 
(writing under the Second Empire) annexed it for Orsini’s 
attempt to assassinate Napoleon III. 
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A translation of the Papacy (by no means so improbable an 
event as it would have seemed a few years ago) is hinted at in 
the following lines: 

Par la puissance des trois Rois temporels, 

En autre lieu sera mis le sainct Siege... 
One should add, in passing, that Nostradamus uses the mon- 
archical language of his period, and that “roi” might equally 
well mean dictator. Some have seen in the lines: 

Mars eslevé en son plus haut befroy 

Fera retraire les Allobrox de France... 
a hint of the cession of Savoy (Allobroges = Savoyards). 
reader may perhaps find his own interpretation of: 


The 


Long temps sera sans estre habitée 

Ou Signe (ie Seine) et Marne autour vient arrouser: 

De la Tamise et martiaux tentée ... 
But it is imposs:'xe to pretend that Nostradamus offers any 
clear guidance ir. our present perplexities. Yet there remain 
enough quatrains to convince any unprejudiced reader that the 
sixteenth-century Jew had some power of seeing into the future, 
and to those who cling to a rationaiistic interpretation of his- 
tory, Nostradamus must remain an enigma as insoluble as he is 


disquieting. 


TO CERTAIN INTELLECTUALS SAFE IN AMERICA 


> 


“Tus Europe stinks,” you cried—swift to desert 
Your stricken country in her sore distress. 
You may not care, but still I will assert, 
Since you have left us, here the stench is less, 
W. 


R. M 
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WASTAGE OF WOMEN 


By NESCA ROBB 


N the urgency and peril of the day all but our vast immediate 

problems are apt to be forgotten. Yet the need for planning 
our future efforts with the utmost vigour is not less but greater 
than in the past. Now is the time to look ahead, and to 
organise, with much else, the mobilisation of that second line 
of defence—the woman-power of this country. The whole 
question of women’s part in the war effort has been shamefully 
neglected. It is nation-wide in its full implications ; but at this 
moment those most painfully affected are the professional 
women, whose position is full of anomalies 

The war has in many cases swept away their peace-time 
employment. It has not, as yet, produced alternative work. 
Day after day Press and radio assure them that there is a 
burning need for their services ; but when the individual comes 
forward all the facts appear flatly to contradict such assurances. 
For the young, able-bodied woman there are certainly openings 
in the land army, nursing, munition-work and the three 
women’s services. The large temporary clerical and secretarial 
staffs in Government offices are also mainly recruited from the 
lower age-groups, a point which may be touched upon further 
on. But for the woman who is over age for the services, or 
unfit for heavy physical work, and for professional women of 
all ages whose qualifications are of a highly specialised kind, the 
situation remains infinitely depressing. The central register 
of the Ministry of Labour contains the names of some 96,000 
specialists. Since the outbreak of war it has placed between 
200 and 300 women. The others who lie buried in this august 
mausoleum of all the talents see little hope of a resurrection. 
There may be many reasons for this, but one undoubtedly is 
that our civil service system of entry at the bottom and pro- 
motion within the service—so admirable in peace time—is 
too inelastic in such an emergency. Intelligence and special 
knowledge which should be at the country’s disposal have been 
allowed to lie idle. 

The Ministry’s supplementary register of less specialised 
workers also holds out few prospects, though some executive 
posts are filled from it, and its machinery functions adequately 
within limits. Neither this, nor the central register, makes any 
provision for giving help or advice to applicants. This is not 
the fault of the officials, who perform their often ungrateful 
tasks considerately ; but it leaves the candidate with a growing 
sence of helplessness. 

The Women’s Employment Federation at Bedford College, 
and to a lesser degree the registers of professional bodies, are 
able to some extent to supply this deficiency ; but they cannot 
supply work in anything like sufficient quantity. Many concerns, 
both public and private, are inclined to turn down highly quali- 
fied women who have earned good salaries on the plea that they 
would not accept the lower rates now prevalent. This is by no 
means true. Most of our professional women are willing to 
make great sacrifices so long as they can be of use. At the 
same time, in any large-scale mobilisation of women’s services 
the problem of dependants will have to be faced. It is time to 
banish the comfortable belief that only men have such respon- 
sibilities. 

To return to the search for employment, the rrofessional 
woman who, ready to adapt herself to any form of service, pre- 
sents herself at the labour exchange is likely to be told—some- 
times with scant courtesy—that there is nothing for her. When 
she inquires about training for new types of work she finds too 
often that facilities are non-existent, or that such courses as 
there are are crowded out for weeks ahead. Her quest seems 
as bewildering and as maddeningly inconclusive as Humpty 
Dumpty’s embassy to the fish. It would be ludicrous if it were 
not tragic. Tragic it is, because it reveals in yet one more 
sphere the sloth, the unimaginativeness, the waste, that ‘have 
come near to be our undoing. 

This article naturally emphasises the national rather than 
the personal side of the problem, but the writer is in almost 
daily contact with cases of individual hardship caused by the 


present deadlock. For the most part these are met with admiy 
able courage ; it is only when a sense of frustration ang Uselee! 
ness is added to the burden that hearts fail and defeatism begin 
to grow in those who should be a bulwark of sanity t the 
nation. There is real danger in such a state of things, I 
would have an excellent psychological effect if the Government 
through responsible speakers, were to take the women of the 
country, as far as may be, into its confidence ; show them ther 
energetic measures are being taken for mobilising their seryigg 
and give some help and guidance to those who may still hay. 
to wait before their contribution can become effective. Ag ye 
we have had only the paralysis of peace-time activities, not thy 
full diversion of power into new channels. The dilution ¢ 
labour by women workers and the development that this im 
involve have hardly been even visualised. Let us approad 
these problems now, with daring, with imagination, and aboy 
all with speed. 

Among practical steps that might be taken would be th 
provision of centres throughout the country where wome 
could be trained for the existing services, for all forms of wa 
production and for all essential civil work in which they wij 
have to replace men. Instructors could easily be found among 
the hundreds of unemployed experts, thus helping incidentally 
to solve in part the problem of the professional woman in wa 
time. Then, as the men are called up, there need be no slowing 
down of the national effort by the influx of wholly untrained 
workers. If equipment is not always available let us improvis 
what we can and go forward. The new recruits may have 1 
drill with broomsticks till their rifles are ready. Very well ; we 
will train with broomsticks too till better tools can be provided, 
Next, efforts should be made to use our reserves of woman 
power as effectively and as economically as possible. For in- 
stance, many young women who are at present employed a 
clerks and typists in Government and other offices could wel 
be drafted into other more active work, and their places filled 
by some of the large number of older clerical workers, wh 
cannot undertake heavy physical effort, and who are now un 
employed and often a burden on the rates. 

Finally, let us look ahead and plan, as far as is humanly 
possible, for likely developments. As more and more women 
are absorbed into industry new problems are created. There 
may be, for example, increased need for créches and nursery 
schools, for canteens and communal kitchens, for social services 
of every description. Hundreds of trained women are ready 
and willing to undertake whatever work may be required 
them ; a little intelligent forethought now may save cost 
inefficiency later on. ‘Today, of grim necessity and in a seas 
unknown to Aristophanes, “ War is the care and the business «i 
women.” Is it too much to ask that the experience, the knov- 

Nledge, and the administrative powers of qualified women in @ 
departments of life should be used to the full in planning an 
directing, as well as in carrying out this mobilisation? If ume 
honoured procedure stands in the way let time-horoured pre 
cedure be jettisoned. New means must be devised, and quick) 
to meet an unexampled situation. 


THE RAPIDS 


GRIEVE must my heart. Age fleeteth by. 
No longing can stay Time’s torrent now. 
Once would the sun in Eastern sky 

Pause on the solemn mountain’s brow! 
Arches he yet of flowers may bring, 
Though day approaches evening ; 

But, ah, how swift their withering! 


The birds, that used to sing, sang then 
As if in an eternal day ; 
Even sweeter yet their grace notes, when 
Farewell . . . farewell, is theirs to say. 
Yet, as a thorn its drop of dew 
Treasures in shadow, crystal clear, 
All that I loved I love anew, 
Now parting draweth near. 


WALTER DE LA Mare. 
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« _. but she’s a bad girl, miss. Bad as they make ’em. 
[always believe in calling a spade a spade, as you know—and 
jad is the word for Edith Potts.” 

“Tt isn’t a bad-sounding name.” 

“Maybe not, miss. Not that I get your meaning. But bad 
she is, and no mistake. I wonder you haven't noticed her, 
ttl on the "bus sometime? ” 

“What does she look like? ” 
“Striking—I will say. Pale—a bit too pale to my thinking, 












at 












mesh ind a and a good figure. There’s no use denying that she’s 
nd above 3 well-made girl. She makes up, of course, but really not as 
“8 much as you'd expect. No rouge or that. But you'd notice 
wie her—you'd have to. I always do say that you can’t expect 
‘wailed my ‘an chat ‘ a man to be’ave himself within half a mile 
a ra of Edith Potts ! Bert laughs at me when I say that, but I 
hes i know I’m right. That s why I say she s bad. After all, miss, 
omony men are men. We all know that. That’s why it’s up to the 
dentally fn ” , 
awl Why do you always call her Edith Potts? Isn’t she marred 
slowing © the butcher, or what? 
traines@ «Oh, she’s married to Woodley all right. I was at the 
provi gy Wedding myself. A great biow-out they had. But there’s 
have tof that about her—I don’t know, but you could never think of 
cl] < wel] ber someway as Mrs. Woodley, like another would be. She 
evidel doesn’t settle to any name but her own. The whole village 
woman calls her Edith Potts to this day, and always will, by the way 
For jn. of things.” 
ved asf “When was she married? ” 
ld well “Two years ago, less a month. Woodley gave a very nice 
s filled § party for it in the Village Hall. I will say that. But as I 
s, who ff said to Bert, there can’t have been a decent-leoking man there 
w un ff —excepting Bert, of course—that hadn’t been out with Edith 
Potts in his time. You know what I mean, miss. A man had 
smanlyf only to look like he was alive, and she had him. Everyone 
women’ knew that. Still, mone of us can see what she sees in this 
There poor young Mr. Wilson. Of course, he 1s gentry, right enough 
ursery§ —and maybe she thinks he has money. Not that he has. He 
ervicesf hasn't a penny. Woodley says he doesn’t always pay them his 
ready # board money.” 
red =“Then why doesn’t Woodley chuck him out—what with 
costly f one thing and another? ” 
sen “That’s what everyone is asking. It’s my belief he’s afraid 
ess cf ff of Edith going too, if he did! But what are you to make of 
now-f aman like that Woodley? Hard as nails in business, hard and 
inal} mean all his life to every Christian he has dealings with! 
¢ ani Ask Bert, miss, if you don’t believe me! And now here he 
time § is, whining about and making himself the laugh of the village 
| pref over this affair! Why, only last Tuesday, standing by his 
ickly. ff van down there at the door, he was cutting the coupons out 
of the ration-books, and I said to him, just to see what'd 
happen, I said, ‘ How’s Edith? I hear she isn’t very well? "— 
and do you know, he leant up against the inside of the van 
as if he felt faint or something, and he went purple in the 
face. ‘It isn’t my child, said he. ‘Ill break every bone 
in the fellow’s body—you see if I don’t!’ And, believe me or 
not, the man was crying when he said it. I'd swear he was. 
Did you ever in your life? ” 
“Then he talks about it? ” 
“Talks? Seems like he can talk of nothing else now, miss! 
Calls himself a man too! Of course, he didn’t have any 
children by his first wife, and he is, I do think, a bit old 
for a girl like Edith. So I expect he knows full well it can’t 
be his child. But what’s he want to run around talking about 
it for? ” 
“I suppose he is unhappy.” 
“Funny way to be unhappy, if you ask me! Oh, he’s a 
masterpiece is Woodley! You'll hardly believe me, though, if 
I tell -ou what he did a fortnight ago! He drove into Mit- 
ford, > talk about his troubles to Mr. Archibald. You'll have 
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seen Mr. Archibald abont, miss. He’s the architect Mr. Wilson 
works with in Mitford. He lives in this village—if you ever 
have a drink in ‘ The Horseshoe’ in the evening, miss, you'll 
see him there. He’s a friend of Mr. Cheadle, the landlord, 
and he told Mr. Cheadle and Mr. Cheadle told Bert.” 

“What did he tell Mr. Cheadle? ” 

“ Why, that Woodley was into his Mitford office to see him 
—about his wife and Mr. Wilson! ” 

“ Kind of reporting Mr. Wilson for bad conduct, I suppose?” 

“Oh no, miss. He wasn’t reporting Mr. Wilson to his 
boss, as it were. That’s the funny thing. He was just asking 


Mr. Archibald’s advice—what he ought to do, like! Can you 
beat it?” 

“Does he know Mr. Archibald well, then? ” 

“Oh, everyone here knows Mr. Archibald well. He’s a 


fatherly old gentleman. But, of course, as he said himself to 
Mr. Cheadle, how could he advise in a matter like that? It 
was highly indelicate of Woodley to put it to him, he said to 
Mr. Cheadle. And you really have to agree with that! And 
then—Cheadle told Bert—the funny thing was that Mr. 
Archibald had hardly left the bar when Woodley himself walks 
in—and starts telling Cheadle his ‘zouble, and asking his 
advice! Call that manly? ” 

“ I—I don’t know.” 

“ Well—I know what I call it. He was the worse for 
liquor, of course—so Cheadle said. Cheadle tells Bert 
Woodley’s drinking whisky all the time now—and it’s well 
known he can’t afford that! ” 

“When will the child be born? ” 

“T'd say, from what I can hear, in about five months’ time. 
She has a nerve, though! Fancy coming to the whist drive 
and going home like that, with just Mr. Wilson—before the 
whole village! No sign of Woodley anywhere. I expect the 
silly fool was drinking in ‘ The Horseshoe’! ” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t know of all the gossip—? 

“ She knows every word of it, miss—believe you me. And 
there wasn’t a person in that Hall, from the Vicar down, that 
wasn’t watching her—and him. Brazen, I call them. But I’m 
a bit of a judge of character, as you know—and I’m 
going to tell you something I haven’t mentioned to anyone 
yet, except Bert. It’s my opinion Edith Potts is tired of Mr. 
Wilson now. I'd swear it. I was watching her the other night, 
miss—and if I watch a person there isn’t much escapes me, I 
will say. Well, there’s a new man in the village, lodging at the 
Chapmans’—something to do with the Ministry of Agriculture, 
I think. Name of Carter. Well, I saw her eyes on him, on 
and off—and I’m no fool, believe you me! Someway, it nearly 
made me feel a bit sorry for that poor young Mr. Wilson—not 
that we need waste our sorrow on them that get what their 
conduct deserves! ” 

“But if she’s going to have a baby in five months—? 

“Oh, this Carter’ll be around—and Edith doesn’t mind 
waiting for what she wants. There was a queer, calm look 
on her face when she looked Carter’s way— ” 

“Did Mr. Wilson notice? ” 

“Not he! But he’s just a bundle of nerves by now, it seems 
to me! She has him properly keyed up, has Edith! Anyway, 
he’ll be called up to be a cadet next month, they say.” 

“So, when the baby is born—? ” 

“ There’s no telling where Mr. Wilson will be, miss! That’s 
why, as I say to Bert, if Woodley does want to break his bones, 
he’d do better to get on with it mow—instead of blubbering 
into his meat-van! ” 

“Tt’s a sad situation.” 

“It’s a masterpiece! That’s what I say. 
wanting to get on with your writing, all this ume. 
water bottle is in your bed, miss.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Wick. Good-night.” 

“ Good-night, miss.” 
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By CHARLES MORGAN 


URING the last war, early in 1917, a newspaper then 
famous for its literary competitions offered a prize for the 
opening paragraphs of a chapter on that year, supposed to have 
been written by Lord Macaulay as part of his History of 
England. A pastiche of Macaulay presents no great difficulties 
to anyone who perceives that, however strong his mannerism of 
antithesis may have been, the essence of his style was not in 
this but in his genius for lucidity, and that his defect was not 
that he was pompous, but that he had an itch for over-simpli- 
fication. To him, his own judgement was the law and the 
prophets ; he did not hesitate or qualify; with the glorious result 
that, though we may passionately disagree with him, our dis- 
agreements are at any rate passionate, and his writing is never 
dull. For a few paragraphs, then, he could be successfully 
imitated ; to have sustained the pulse and vigour of his narrative 
would have been a different matter. 

But more was required of the competitors than a pastiche of 
Macaulay’s style. They were asked to see current events with 
the eye of posterity and, while themselves struggling through 
one of the darkest sections of the tunnel which began in 1914, 
to project their imaginations beyond its unknown end and, as 
historians, calmly to look back. It is, we are free to say, an 
impossible exercise for anyone who does not combine the 
qualities of Thucydides and Old Moore, yet it may be salutary 
and even comforting sometimes to attempt it. There is, indeed, 
no reasonable hope that our prophetic judgement of these times 
will prove to have been right in detail. The names of Russia 
and the United States will appear in our history—we do not yet 
know how soon or in what context ; their appearance will throw 
back on present happenings—particularly, it may be, on June 
roth, 1940, when Italy declared war—a light of which we can 
now but vaguely guess the power and colour ; nevertheless, for 
all the errors to which we may thus commit ourselves, there is 
valuable mental discipline in an attempt to see today in historical 
perspective. It may enable us to lift our noses from this morn- 
ing’s neWspaper and to look at the world over its edge. 

The news that Italy was at war with France and England 
evoked, in all who commented on it, the historical or the 
prophetic spirit. Mr. Duff Cooper looked forward, in an 
admirable passage, to the fruits of that curse which Garibaldi 
laid upon any Italian Government that behaved as Mussolini’s 
Government has done. The same night, at Charlottesville, 
Virginia, President Roosevelt was impelled by Italy’s stroke to 
inquire of his own country’s future, and, more openly than ever 
before, to identify it with ours. Not only Ministers and Presi- 
dents turned that evening to memory and foreseeing, for there 
are many English homes where love of Italy dies hard. To 
Germans the making of war is the performance of a regular and 
natural function, a normal release of energy, a necessary labour 
and sedative like the taking of exercise ; but to Italians it is not. 
They do not like war, because no one likes doing what he does 
badly. They .an, moreover, think of other things better worth 
doing, they are capable of other than warlike virtues, and there 
must have been many thousands in England who, on June roth, 
remembered these virtues with honour and affection. 

Those who did so are not to be accused of sentimentality as 
those are who have persisted to our cost in mis-reading 
the history of united Germany and in making a false distinction 
between her people and her rulers. Sentimentality consists in 
believing what is known to be untrue, and it is not untrue that 
the Italians are at root a civilised people with, as Stendhal knew, 
a sense of comedy, and a saving capacity, which the Germans 
lack, to perceive that a modern war, apart from its other dis- 
advantages, is the most tedious of human occupations. They 
have a light touch on the guitar; they can do nothing more 
gracefully than any people on earth ; they have the discretion 
to fight more stubbornly when French troops are behind them 
than when they are in front ; and they have an elmost Austrian 


agility in retreat. The Alps were placed where they are ty 
benevolent Providence so that these two natural enemies might 
the more conveniently run downhill. 

In brief, a charming, if not a respectable, people. Fascism 
has not struck deep into them because nothing does. and they 
would always rather sing than frown. If it had, Mussolini, g 
cool Christian at best, would not so often have found jt desir. 


able to go through forms of respect for the Vatican, 


OT 
long have thought it necessary to suffer the House of Savoy 
This does not mean that Italians may not shout under the 
Duce’s balcony as long as their arms meet with no serigys 


reverse, but it does mean that an alternative Government and 
an alternative way of life exist in their hearts. In Rome, the 
paths of conciliation have always been worth pursuing as they 
have not been and, in our time, will not be in Berlin. Ik jg. 
therefore, reasonable to guess that a future historian will say 
of June roth that it marked the beginning of an interval jp 
Anglo-Italian friendship, not the end of it. 

He may say also that it marked a turning-point in the present 
war. The influence of sea-power on history is seldom clearly 
seen except at long range. Napoleon himself did not see it 
even after Trafalgar or modern Germany become alive to it 
until Mahan had written. Since September, 1939, we have 
been consistently handicapped in our exercise of it by Italy’s 
neutral privilege. Whatever the immediate effect on land of 
her aggression, her abandonment of neutrality lays open 
Germany’s southern frontier to all the chances and changes 
of Balkan politics, and locks the blockade. In a long war it 
must be a fatal disadvantage to Germany, provided that two 
conditions are fufilled: first that we hold Suez, second that we 
command the seas. From this gigantic proviso a new con 
sideration springs. If these conditions were not maintained, the 
frontier of liberty would shift over-night to the eastern coasts 
of the United States. The United States has, therefore. a vital 
interest, newly created by Italy’s maritime threat, in the main- 
tenance of them. Even today it sounds paradoxical to suggest 
that the freedom of America depends upon the preservation of 
Suez from Italian domination, but historians may well decide, 
fifty years hence, that this became true in 1940 and that it was 
on June roth, at+ Charlottesville, Virginia, that the truth 
appeared. 

Important though these considerations now seem to us, his- 
torians will be less concerned with them than we are, for 
history, except to military specialists, is not an inquiry into how 
wars are lost and won, but a study of mankind’s successive dis- 
covery, forgetting and re-discovery of its own spiritual and in- 
tellectual powers. Victories splendid to the barbarians who 
won them are, in the eye of the years, a beginning of the Dark 
Ages, and the great tragedies of nations are not their defeats in 
the battlefield but their self-betrayals. In this aspect of tragedy, 
the Italians’ declaration will cerwinly appear, whatever its 
material outcome, for it contradicts their nature and perjures 
their tradition. The Germans, a bold and fanatical people, 
have staked their all onan attempt to rule the world. This, in 
them, is a logical and comprehensible act; it is not a denial of 
their interest, as they conceive of it, nor of their spirit, which 
is essentially warlike. In Italy, the opposite is true. The inter- 
est of a nation that does not hope to rule all Europe is to pre- 
serve there a protective balance of power. This balance Musso- 
lini has called upon his people to destroy. Their victory would 
deliver Italy, together with whatever conquests she might tem- 
porarily acquire, bound and friendless into the hands of a 
people whom all Italians hate. For this reason—that it is 
intolerably opposed to the logic of history—the future historian 
may hold that Italy’s aggression contains within it the seed of 
its own decay, and may see in it, not only the opportunity of 
sea-power, but, as it fails, an exposure of Germany’s Austrian 
flank. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


BALLET 


Return to Sadler’s Wells 


the gallery was sharply divided about Mr. Ashton’s 


)PINION 
east ball The Wise Virgins, which was included in the pro- 
samme when Sadler’s Wells reopened its doors. Some howled 
heir disapproval, others shouted their delight. The ballet itself 
yardly cal'ed, perhaps, for these extremes of expression one way 
yx the other, though I think it an excellent thing that an opposi- 
jon, provided it is not actuated by malice, should make itself 
yard. Artistic ventures, no less than government, are all the 
wetter for sharp criticism to prick them out of complacency. 
As to what, in particular, outraged the feelings of the dissen- 
ents on this occasion, I am at a loss. Had some purist admirers 
of John Sebastian risen early and waited long in order to express 
their resentment at the use of his music for dancing? Or were 
they, perhaps, curates in diszuise come to protest against the 
profane employment of sacred melcdies from the Church 
Cantatas? Or, to probe even deeper into improbability, were they 
gnnoisseurs of painting and the decorative arts demonstrating 
against the gallimaufry of styles assembled by Mr. Rex Whistler 


in his scenery and costumes? 

In this last and wildest surmise there is matter for criticism if 
not for hooting. When the wholly delightful drop-scene, dis- 
played during the overture, rose there were displayed at either 
side of the stage two bas-reliefs of the kind Mantegna loved to 
introduce into his pictures, in the centre two gigantic figures 
whose contorted forms proclaimed the baroque, and before them 
agroup of rose-garlanded cherubs that might have stepped out 
of a painting by one of the lesser Florentines. And so it went 
on until at the apparition of the bridegroom we were transported 
down the centuries to the age of Pollock’s tinsel and glitter, the 
ambrosial whiskers of the Victorians and the handsomeness of 
the good Prince Consort. Now from this very odd assortment 
of artistic styles it might have been possible to create a new style, 
synthetic but homogeneous ; but it is certain that Mr. Whistler 
has not succeeded in doing so. Individual details in the décor 
we often delightful, and the total effect is pretty enough, if you 
look at it with half an eye, but it lacks real coherence. 

The musical side of the ballet is far more successful than one 
had dared to hope. For one thing, Mr. Walton has scored it 
with real taste and a telling ear for effect. The noble melodies 
are transferred to the theatre without loss of dignity. Mr. Ashton, 
wo, seems to have approached his task with earnestness and a 
determination to treat his subject seriously, which does not mean 
without humour. Confronted with Mr. Whistler’s aforesaid 
jumble of styles, he has chosen to lay the emphasis on the baroque 
manner of the central figures framing the door at the back, and 
he has contrived some effective and ingenious groupings in that 
essentially theatrical style. But he has not wholly avoided the 
dangers of making the Foolish Virgins silly, and the Wise ones 
prigs, which means that both are dangerously near being bores. 
Yet that word must be retracted from Miss Mary Honer’s study 
of sublime fecklessness as a leading socialite at a smart wedding. 
This is comedy brilliant enough to redeem the duller patches and 
the muddled scene. 

Miss Margot Fonteyn danced with grace and a seriousness 
befitting the solemn theme as the Bride. Her dream-wrapt levita- 
tion by the angels was beautifully managed, and so what might 
easily have been ridiculous had genuine poetry. Before this, 
Miss Fonteyn had shown in Les Sylphides how much she has 
advanced towards the ideal of thistledown lightness in the 





| of 


romantic style, and later displayed in Dante Sonata her command 
of tragic mime. She is a remarkably versatile dancer. 

The costumes and scenery of both Les Sylphides and Dante 
Sonata had been lost when the company escaped from Arnhem 


a few hours before the arrival of the Germans. They had been 
replaced in time for the reopening of the theatre. Parenthetically, 
I hope that someone will cut away about half of the two volumi- 
nous sleeves that served to conceal and confuse the shape of 
Mr. Helpmann’s arm-movements. A greater misfortune was the 
loss of the score and parts of Dante Sonata, which was danced to 
a grimophone-recording. The pianoforte survived reproduction 
very well, but the orchestra sounded at once thin and noisy. 
The amplifying apparatus has still not solved the problem of 
giving stereoscopic solidity to the orchestral tone. I hope Mr. 
Lambert will soon be able to find time for the labour of writing 
out his score again. DyNELEY Hussey. 


THE CINEMA 


Propaganda by Films 


Ir would be the greatest mistake to suppose that, in the nation’s 
present emergency, the importance of propaganda should be for- 
gotten ; nor can there be any doubt that films are a valuable 
weapon to the propagandist. The visual appeal is vivid, easy to 
grasp, and, even in talkie terms, international. Films can bring 
information, enlightenment and the raising of public morale in 
our own country ; and they can also carry a true and vital picture 
of our democracy to peoples overseas. 

It is perhaps not generally realised with what speed emergency 
films can be produced and released to the cinemas; as little a 
time as three days is enough, and a week is ample. But it must 
be stated, without equivocation, that for the past ten months 
the Films Division of the Ministry of Information has achieved 
next to nothing. A few sporadic and often ill-chosen films, a 
great deal of muddle and inefficiency, and a total lack of imagina- 
tion have been its own contribution to the national war effort 
The reasons for this débdcle are not far to seek, for they were 
seen all too clearly in other Government departments earlier in 
the war. Officials who are efficient enough in the humdrum and 
day-to-day administration of an office have been drafted to posts 
needing an imaginative and creative ability outside their range. 
Some of these men are self-complacent, and unable to adjust 
themselves to the urgencies of war conditions ; others so far mis- 
judge their own intrinsic importance that they are unable to 
visualise themselves as cogwheels rather than as the whole 
machine. Between them they have effectively prevented “ out- 
siders ”—that is, the experts called in to deal with the planning of 
film propaganda—from getting on with the job. Fortified by 
the mystical properties of civil service procedure, by magic 
phrases referring to “establishment branches” and “ Treasury 
authority,” they have rendered sterile most of the efforts to plan 
our film propaganda on a far-reaching and comprehensive scale. 
Against their pomposity, and their dexterity in the manipulation 
of the red-tape tradition, the experts from outside have found 
themselves impotent. 

That, alas! is still the situation. After ten months of a total 
war the Films Division is still largely a waste of the public’s 
money. It has announced no coherent plan, within the frame- 
work of which its week-to-week film policy could be shaped 
and reshaped according to immediate needs. It has failed to 
mobilise the immense goodwill of the British film industry. It 
has even failed to make more than a handful of suitable films, 
and, if suitable films have been made, it has delayed or bungled 
their presentation to the public. And yet today, even if we have 
for the moment missed the golden chances of last autumn 
for overseas propaganda, there is a vital need for strengthening 
the morale of our own people, and for bringing to them all 
the information and instruction which the urgencies of the 
moment demand. The efficiency of, say, the Ministry of Supply 
can be measured in terms of output, in terms of tanks and aero- 
planes and guns. The efficiency of the Ministry of Information 
cannot be measured or assessed in so concrete a manner; but 
that is no reason for minimising its importance or ignoring any 
of its obvious errors. 

Whatever its past faults, the British film industry is at this 
moment prepared for full mobilisation in the national cause. Its 
machinery and its personnel are ready. Even if the cinemas 
are bombed, it will still be possible to road-show films of vital 
importance by means of travelling cinema-vans. From the novice 
on the allotment to the housewife worried about A.R.P. measures, 
from the day-to-day recording of the war to a statement on the 
real meaning of democracy for the bewildered citizen, from 
the child in strange surroundings to the old man whose faith 
has lost its bearings, there is a terrific possibility in the planned 
use of films. Mr. Duff Cooper and Mr. Harold Nicolson have 
both shown, by recent broadcasts, an imaginative appreciation 
of the immediate needs ; let them note that, as regards the Films 
Division of their Ministry, drastic reconstruction is long overdue. 

It is a public scandal’ that, after ten months of inefficiency, 
this department has failed to produce any signs of comprehensive 
planning or organisation; If films are not to be used in this 
war, well and good; close down the Films Division forthwith. 
But if the proper power of the cinema is to be efficiently mobi- 
lised, bluster and muddle must be replaced forthwith by imagina- 

tion and efficiency. Bastt WRIGHT. 





LETTERS TO 


[In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. We are anxious not to 


reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
of compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator.’’| 


PRAYER AND DUNKIRK 


Sir,—Excellent as it is, Canon Barry’s article under the above 
heading does not, as it seems to me, touch the ultimate problem 
involved. May I venture to carry the discussion a stage or two 
further? In common with the great majority of my fellow 
countrymen, I have no doubt about the final victory of the forces 
now engaged in the war against Nazidom and Fascist Italy— 
that unholy alliance. But, as a Christian, I find myself compelled 
to face the possibility (remote though it may be) of defeat, and to 
ask myself what would happen, in such circumstances, to my 
faith in a loving God. Wouid it, could it, survive such a 
catastrophe ? 

Facing that issue, I turn to (a) such knowledge of the ways of 
God as I have drawn from consideration of certain facts indica- 
tive of the terms under which man lives on this planet, of which 
the most important seems to be that there is no evidence any- 
where that God will do for us what is within our power to do 
for ourselves. To put it crudely, God does not manufacture 
munitions, nor train armies. Those are our affair. If defeat 
came upon us because we were not as well prepared as it was 
in our power to be, would that event demonstrate that faith in 
God’s love as futile? By no means. (6) I look at the history 
of the Christian era. Do I always find that the temporal 
prosperity and security of Christian nations and communities 
were preserved from destruction at the hands of pagan invaders? 
I do not. Considerations of space preclude illustrative instances, 
nor should they be necessary to the readers of The Spectator. 
(c) I turn to the New Testament. Do I find there any warrant 
for the belief that a righteous cause must always and inevitably 
prevail, in the sense that the nation or nations defending it can 
never be defeated? I do not. What I do find is something 
quite different. 

I find a “theory of life,” or a “faith,” which “has overcome 
the world,” which is nowhere better set forth than by St. Paul 
in Rom. viii, 35-39. There are all the possibilities of a Nazi 
victory detailed one by one, and there is the triumphant claim 
that when all is said and done, they cannot “separate us from 
the love of God.” If Hitler reigned in England the darkness of 
the bottomless pit would descend on our civilisation indeed. But 
those who “have overcome the world” could throw his victory 
in his face. “This you have done, and there is nothing more you 
can do” (see Our Lord’s words, St. Luke xii, 4). The defeat 
of England would not be the defeat of the kingdom of God, for 
that kingdom is “not of this world,” but “within” the hearts 
of its subjects —Yours obediently, 


All Hallows-on-the-Wall, E.C. 2. H. MARTYN SANDERS. 


“EAST END MY CRADLE” 


S1r,—In one thousand words of verbiage Mr. Goldman en- 
deavours to hide the fact that he cannot substantiate certain of his 
stories. Let us leave it at that. These stories are no more 
monstrous than others in his book. I can see no reason for 
believing any of them, 

On one point it is possible to test Mr. Goldman’s veracity. 
He claims that his book does not attack East Londoners, but only 
their “conditions.” Let us see. On page 19 he gives us a 
picture of the drunken Griggs family: * from the parents down 
to the six-year-old girl they boozed.” All the Gentiles in the 
slum in which he lived boozed. “To us they were obscene 
animals who squandered hard-earned money that should have 
been spent on their homes.” On page 16 he is describing the 
odious behaviour of his workmates to a woman employee. These 
workmates were: “men at their beastliest.” There is much 
more of such stuff. I repeat that save for the mad artist and the 
consumptive girl (neither of whom is attractive) all Mr. Goldman’s 
East Londoners are positively unpleasant. He does not spare 
even his own family with whom he found it impossible to live. 
He depicts his father as a feckless fool. Are the Griggses and the 
“obscene animals” and the bestial men all the victims of 
“ conditions ”? 
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Writers are urged to study the art 


Then there is the tailoring trade. Mr. Goldman kindly offer, 
to show me some sweat-shops. I shall infuriate him if | gy 
that I have known this type of shop since before he was bom: 
but it is true. He will immediately challenge me for not having 
attacked the existence of such shops. I have here a surprise fo; 
Mr. Goldman, who suggests wantonly that in my earlier letter | 
imputed some blame to the clothing trade unions. As a member 
of all the trade boards in the clothing industry, my attack on low 
wages in the industry has been incessant, and the attack has been 
made in continuous association with the unions. Twenty year 
ago the National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers TeCog- 
nised my efforts on behalf of clothing workers by conferring upon 
me the only honorary membership it has ever bestowed, ang 
more recently it invited me to open its new premises in Leeds 
I would add that the efforts of the trade boards and the trade 
unions have been splendidly successful. The  sub-civisiong 
section of the trade in which Mr. Goldman worked, and in which 
I agree that there are still insanitary workshops and some sweat- 
ing, is a small and diminishing portion of the whole. Mr 
Goldman might have the tact and the grace to remember that the 
unedifying features of these workshcps are not the creation of 
East London, but have to do with Eastern European countries, 
and with the character and habits of the occupiers and employees 
of the workshops. These workshops apart, the clothing industry 
in East London, and all over the country, is carried on in good 
conditions, and in well-equipped factories under regulations in 
which the trade boards, the association of employers, and the 
trade unions have co-operated. Only in Mr. Goldman’s branch 
of the trade, and not by any means in all of that, do squalor 
and the cheating of workers continue. And the workers who 
are cheated are the unorganised workers who, like Mr. Goldman, 
have not the courage or the public spirit to become trade union 
members and protect themselves. 

Near to the end of his book Mr. Goldman gives us a hint as to 
what is really wrong with him. He says that as early as the 
age of 19 he suffered from an “ anxiety neurosis.” I can believe it. 

Lastly, there is a gibe about my “isolation” from the East 
Londoners’ life. I need only reply that I have thousands of 
friends of every type and condition in East London, in which | 
have lived for 21 years, and for which my affection grows. And 
I feel no inclination to bolt from it as Mr. Goldman, who I see 
writes from Doughty Street, has been quick to do.—Yours faith- 
fully, J. J. MALion. 

Toynbee Hail, 28 Commercial Street, London, E. 1. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE? 


S1r,—I suggest that the bad news from France need not be 
taken too tragically, and that, on the contrary, we may be wiiness- 
ing the turning of the tides of war. Germany’s sweeping suc- 
cesses have been due not so much to her superiority in numbers 
of men and machines, as to the development of a particular 
technique of invasion with characteristic thoroughness. This was 
the combination of vertical air warfare with swift, thrusting move- 
ments of mechanised forces below. That combination simply 
won’t work against us if only we can prevent our great anti- 
tank ditch—the Channel—from being crossed, or, if it is crossed, 
have field artillery ready to destroy any tanks that are landed. 
Air-raids there will be, of course, and we must endure our 
adversity for a season. If we do, grimly, stoically, but hopefully, 
the end must be victory. Our air-power is growing, and with 
sea-power it must prevail. In horizontal air warfare, given only 
sufficiency of fighters—and they. are coming—we should be able 
to establish an absolute mastery, and then the enemy bombing 
will be only sporadic and ineffective. Already the R.A.F. has 
shown that it is mightier in battle than the Luftwaffe. Let us 
concentrate on the air affair (not neglecting our sure shield on 
the sea and home defence on Jand), and victory is as ceriain 
as the sunrise.—Yours faithfully, J. M. Spaicut. 


Inglemere, 29 Smitham Downs Road, Purley, Surrey. 
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A DANISH LEGION 


§yx,—May I as a Dane, now a British subject, give my strongest 
support to the letter by “a young Dane,” published on June 14th 
in The Spectator? All Danes in this country feel deep sorrow, be- 
cause it looks as if their country is about to be forgotten, and 
because the British Forces do not welcome their offers of active 
service. I think that England even should try to form a Danish 
Legion, consisting of manpower gathered from England herself 
and from the Dominions. I remember that several Danes, living in 
South Africa, offered their service at the outbreak of the war, but 
so far as I know they never got any reply o1 acknowledgement. 

The editor’s remark about the different positions of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Denmark is correct indeed, and no Dane would 
doubt that. “A Young Dane,” and all other Danes did, how- 
ever, NOt Mean to say that the political cases of the two countries 
were similar ; on the contrary. But the feelings and sympathy 
of the two peoples are the same. 

And may I propose that if it should be impossible tc form a 
pure Danish Legion, let the Danes in this country, wanting to 
join up and fight for freedom, join the Norwegian units, which 
are said to be in England now after the evacuation of Narvik?— 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, RALPH THOMSON. 

53 Addisom Road, W. 13. 


MR. FAIRBANKS AND “THE SPECTATOR” 


Sir,—I should like to tell you why I have enjoyed The Spectator 
so much that I have ordered copies for several of my friends. 

I had heard of The Spectator for years, but I never became 
a constant reader of it until it was shown me by Sir Robert 
Holland, who was associated with us during the making of a 
film called Gunga Din. One of the things I liked most about it 
was its presentation of both sides of current arguments and 1s 
analyses of problems which face us all. Its intelligence, reserve 
and sanity were in no way compromised by its courage and out- 
spokenness. In short, to me, as an American, it embodied within 
its pages many of the attributes which I had learned over the 
years to love best in Britain. 

I, therefore, thought that no better case in point for the 
championing of the British way of life, its democracy and iis 
standards, existed in such a quickly digestible form as The 
Spectator. So, in order to back my arguments with concrete 
proof, I began to loan my copies to certain of my friends. That 
appeared to clinch the argument, because as a result they began 
questioning me about the next issue even before it arrived. This 
problem I solved by giving them subscriptions, so that each 
of these people in turn may pass their copies out to their friends. 

With every good wish for your continued success, believe me 
to be, most sincerely, DouGLAS FAIRBANKS, JUN. 


Pacific Palisades, California. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


Sirn—Most people will agree with Mr. Charles Morgan in com- 
mending the fine and representative nature of the poetry that 
goes to make up Robert Bridges’ book, The Spirit of Man, yet 
for many this book is marred by the wretched preface showing 
the narrow limitations of Bridges’ mind. 

Of this preface, one of the most distinguished Englishmen of 
this century, Havelock Ellis, has written (Impressions and Com- 
ments, Vol. iil, p. 29): 

‘I read this preface with a shock of horror . . . . the Author reveals 
himself as the most Pharisaic of self-righteous jingoes, as a war- 
monger of the kind we associate with our gutter-press, as the inspired 
prophet of Hysteria. . . . This preface to The Spirit of Man is only 
fit to be held in memory as a monument to the imbecility of that 
spirit under the influences of war.” 

Perhaps few would agree with such an opinion today, for only 
the greatest minds can retain a calm and balanced ouiiook in the 
midst of war. 

Charles Morgan suggests, perhaps rightly, thatthe German 
spirit is essentially opposed to our own. Essen‘ially different, 
giving a different outlook on life from the * :tin spirit of the 
French, and to a lesser extent from ourselves, ‘The German spirit 
expressed in Goethe and Beethoven represents aggression, power, 
man’s strength in action, the Latin. poetic srizit lives in the world 
of imagination away from the field of auivn. It evidently re- 
quires both sorts to keep the world going. The tragedy, perhaps 
inevitable, is that they should clash-and try to destroy each other. 
—Yours faithfully, *  L. H. CALLENDAR. 


20 Pine Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Land and Labour 


The fixing of the national minimum agricultural wage at 48s. 
per week, and the reduction of the age of reservation for certain 
agricultural workers from 21 to 18, are both decisions having the 
same important significance. Both are an indication of the serious 
labour shortage on the land. Between the beginning of June and 
the end of August is concentrated the most intense effort of the 
farming year. In many districts this not only involves the gather- 
ing in of hay and harvest, but the »icking of soft fruits and hops, for 
which special casual labour is ..ported. This year the crop of 
both strawberries and cherrie excellent, but there is a serious 
shortage of pickers. In som. aistricts farmers have welcomed the 
formation of local helpers into Land Clubs, only to see these 
schemes seriously jeopardised by the demands of local defence 
services. At the same time, in these same districts, soldiers billeted 
in farms and farm-buildings have been bored by the empty 
activity of the long summer days. It does not yet seem to have 
occurred to the authorities that there is something wrong in keep- 
ing idle soldiers on land that seriously needs men for the harvesting 
of food. 


Church Bells 


The order prohibiting the ringing of church bells except as a 
warning of invasion by air-borne troops adds one more item to the 
long list of strange bell-customs. Bells have been rung for centu- 
ries as an expression of joy or sorrow, for death or marriage, fire 
or christening—even as protection against pestilence, famine and 
thunder. In “certaine Rules, Directions, or Advertisements for 
this Time of Pestilentiall Contagion ” (London, 1625), it was urged 
that “ the Bells in Cities and Townes be rung often, and the great 
Ordnance discharged; thereby the air is purified.” In 1464 there 
appeared in the churchwardens’ accounts for the parish of Sand- 
wich an item for bread and drink for “ryngers in the great 
Thunderying.” In Wiltshire, “when it thundered and lightened, 
they did ring St. Adeline’s Bell at Malmesbury Abbey. The 
curious do say that the ringing of Bells exceedingly disturbs 
Spirits.” I note that the new order demands that no 
“ elaborate peal should be rung ”—a slight blow, I imagine, to the 
pride of English bell-ringers, who have brought the art of change- 
ringing (twelve bells will give 479,001,600 changes) to a point of 
extreme perfection not equalled elsewhere in the world. 





Wild Strawberries 

I feel that no apology is necessary in calling attention once more 
to the virtues of the wild strawberry. It is the earliest and most 
epicurean of English wild fruits; its relation to the blackberry is 
roughly that of the Cox’s Orange to the crab-apple. This year, on 
the sun-baked chalk slopes of the south country, it has already 
ripened prodigiously: making a scarlet groundwork, in some 
places, for rarer orchis. As a dessert it equals the famous fraises 
des bois, which visitors to France cherish as a special memory, 
and the slight sharpness of its flavour makes a jam of more dis- 
tinguished quality than the cultivated fruit. In short, a free 
luxury. Yet it is rarely seen in shops, in country markets or 
on the menus offering so-called farmhouse teas. And country 
people, with characteristic apathy, ignore it almost completely. 


Flowers as Food 

The war began with a strong campaign that urged us to 
plough up lawns and grow indiscriminate quantities of vege- 
tables to the exclusion of flowers. There was no mention of the 
value of flowers as food. Yet Miss Florence White, in a book 
on that subject, records half-a-dozen substitutes among flowers 
and wild plants for asparagus, including hop-shoots, Solomon’s 
seal, Butchers Broom, willow-herb and elder. She gives recipes 
for the pickling of nasturtium seeds, lime-buds, ash-keys and 
elder-buds. The flowers of vegetable marrows are said to be 
excellent stuffed with forcemeat ; Gerrard recommended the 
buds of sunflowers, “ boyled and eaten with butter, vinegar and 
pepper,” as “exceedingly pleasant meate.” A soup of young 
nettles is good; puddings may be made of marigold and prim- 
rose. Enthusiasts should, however, be warned against the leaves 
of rhubarb, which caused a rise in the home-front casualties in 
the last war, and they should not experiment with cultivated 
crocuses as a substitute for saffron. In all there are said to be 
no fewer than two hundred and sixty kinds of wild food which 
may be gathered in Great Britain without any infringemerr of 
H. E. Bates. 


law. 
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Books of the Day 





The Gift of the Gab 


Coleridge the Talker. A Series of Contemporary Descriptions and 
Comments. Edited by Richard,W. Armour and Raymond F. 
Howes. (Oxford University Press. 24s.) 

ALL contemporary witnesses agree that Coleridge was a great 

talker, perhaps the greatest talker that ever lived ; and since he 

died critics and biographers have never ceased to regret that he 
lacked a Boswell. This is rather unfair to his nephew and son- 
in-law, Henry Nelson Coleridge, who for twelve years faithfully 
recorded the matter, if not the manner, of the great man’s dis- 
courses ; and actually, in his Preface to the volume of Table Talk 
which preserves this record, he gave what is the best appreciation 
of the manner, and sharply distinguishes it from Johnson’s. 

Johnson’s talk was the display of a personality; it avoided the 

abstract exposition of principles and relied on anecdote and fact ; 

it was a gladiatorial exhibition of power. But Coleridge, though 
he had his witty moments, did not “converse” in this sense at 
all ; he was a teacher, sometimes a preacher, and his element was 

“ discourse.” 


“ 


“Throughout a long-drawn summer’s day would this man talk to 
ou in low, equable, but clear and musical tones, concerning things 
uman and divine ; marshalling all history, harmonizing all experiment, 
probing the depths of your consciousness, and revealing visions of 
glory and of terror to the imagination ; but pouring withal such floods 
of light upon the mind, that you might, for a season, like Paul, 
become blind in the very act of conversion. And this he would do, 
without so much as one allusion to himself, without a word of reflec- 
tion on others, save when any given fact fell naturally in the way of 
his discourse,—without one anecdote that was not proof and illustra- 
tion of a previous position ;—gratifying no passion, indulging no 
caprice, but, with a calm mastery over your soul, leading you onward 
and onward for ever through a thousand windings, yet with no pause, 
to some magnificent point in which, as in a focus, all the parti- 
coloured rays of his discourse should converge in light.” 

H. N. admits that there were some whom Coleridge tired, and 
some whom he sent to sleep. But it was a unique experience, quite 
beyond the range of a Boswell. Coleridge was rather a Socrates 
who has lacked his Plato, and no verbatim recording could 
possibly transmit a method of self-expression and communication 
which was essentially oral. But if Coleridge had no intelligent 
disciples, he had many attentive listeners, and their evidence, in 
the form of excerpts from letters, memoirs, journals, autobio- 
graphies and other writings, are all brought together in this one 
substantial and absorbing volume. 

Though the editors have exhumed some very interesting and 
out-of-the-way records of visits to Coleridge, the best are still the 
well-known sketches of those who knew him well—Hazlitt and De 
Quincey. Hazlitt in particular was an inspired reporter: he had 
an eye for the significant detail. “Phillips held the cribbage-peg 
that was to mark his game, suspended in his hand; and the 
whist table was silent for a moment ”—the egregious Mr. Holcroft 
(“ What do you mean by a sensation, Sir? What do you mean 
by an idea?”) had ventured to reprove the great man. Crabb 
Robinson’s accounts of his meetings with Coleridge are not so 
well known as Hazlitt’s, but they were frequent, and he too is a 
vivid and reliable reporter, and by no means uncritical: 

“ Coleridge kept me on the stretch of attention and admiration from 
half-past three till twelve o’clock. On politics, metaphysics, and poetry, 
more especially on the Regency, Kant, and Shakespeare, he was aston- 
ishingly eloquent. But I have made one remark on him—though he 
practises all sorts of delightful tricks and shows admirable skill in 
riding his hobbies, yet he may be easily unsaddled. I was surprised to 
find how easy it is to obtain from him concessions which lead to gross 
inconsistencies. Though an admirable disclaimer and speech-maker, 
he has neither the readiness nor the acuteness required by a colloquial 
disputant, so that with a sense of inferiority which makes me feel 
humble in his presence I do not feel in the least afraid of him.” 

But for sheer disenchantment we must turn to Carlyle’s famous 
passage in the Life of Sterling. This cocky young man from the 
North was not to be intimidated. Like Holcroft, he wanted a 
few definitions; he wanted a logical process of thought and 
a definite conclusion ; and he liked to do some of the talking 
himself. His antipathy was perhaps primarily physical. “He is 
a kind good soul, full of religion and affection and poetry and 
animal magnetism. His cardinal sin is that he wants will. He 
has no resolution. He shrinks from pain or labour in any of its 
shapes. His very attitude bespeaks this. He never straightens 
his knee-joints. He stoops with his fat ill-shapen shoulders, and 
in walking he does not tread, but shovel and slide. . . . He is also 
always busied to keep, by strong and frequent inhalations, the 
water of his mouth from overflowing, and his eyes have a look of 
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anxious impotence.” This is from a letter, but the mo: polished 


account in the Life of Sterling is not more flattering. “ To sit as 
a passive bucket and be pumped into, whether you consent or 
net, can in the long run be exhilarating to no creature; however 


eloquent soever the flood of utterance that is descending,’ 

Yet for all Carlyle’s deflatory prickings, Coleridge remains g 
great figure. There is a good case for regarding him as potentially 
the greatest intellect, certainly of his own time, that Engiand has 
produced in the allied realms of poetry and philosophy; and yet 
his life was a tragic failure, and his work a vast chaos. When we 
consider the psychological problem which he presents the con- 
viction grows that it was in some way connected with his 
garrulity. A man who talks so much will never write well or 
consistently. An endless flow of speech dissipatcs that energy 
which is required for the concentrated act of writing. For a good 
writer writes, in a very literal sense, with the tip of his pen, 
Through that narrow channel thoughts flow from the brain jn 
an ordered sequence. If, however, they have been previously 
divulged in conversation, then they are like glowing coals tha 
turn to ashes when scattered in the wind. HERBERT REA}), 


The City Temple 


The City Temple, 1640-1940. By Albert Clare. (Independeit Press 
58.) 

IT was eminently fitting that a history of the City Temp!e should 
be written on the occasion of its tercentenary celebration. That 
a Free Church should have been able for three centuries te 
maintain its Evangelical witness in the heart of the Metropolis is 
in itself an achievement. For, speaking broadly, Free Churches 
have no endowments. They have to depend for their maintenance 
and support upon the gifts of the congregations who worship in 
them. The old City Churches can carry on ir. spite of changes 
in population because they are endowed—though, of course, it 
may be questioned whether it is worth whil* to carry on when 
the people have disappeared. But Free Churches simply cannot 
maintain themselves when congregations dwindle and disappear. 
In the course of the three centuries immense changes have come 
over the City of London, but throughcut them all the City 
Temple has maintained a continuous wi.ness, and is as vigorous 
and active a church today as ever it wes 

Of course, these vast changes that have taken place since 1640 
have had their effect upon the City Jemple. They have decided 
its special mission. The City Temple is a Congregational Church, 
It is sometimes spoken of as the —~athedral of Congregationalism. 
But it is by no means a ‘typical Congregational Church. 
The idea of a Congregational Church presupposes fellowship. 
The church is a company of believing people meeting together 
for worship and for the administration of their own spiritual and 
business concerns. Now, because of the conditions, the City 
Temple could never be a Congregational Church in the full sense. 
It was indeed evident enough, as this history shows, that it 
did not function as a church. The City Temple had to 
become a preaching-station. Because there was no population 
immediately around the building it had to draw its congregation 
from all parts of Greater London. And it has been doing that all 
down the years, and is doing it still. 

That, again, has .eant that for its success the City Temple 
has had to depend: upon the man in the pulpit. It has needed 
the great preacher. And let it be added that in a most wonderful 
way it has succceded in getting him. Its first minister in 1640 
was the famous 2.id learned Thomas Goodwin—a friend of Oliver 
Cromwell—who in 1650 became President of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Other men of the Puritan tradition followed Goodwin. 
In 1869 came |oseph Parker, and with him the modern history of 
the Temple began. Parker had already won for himself a great 
name as a »rcacher by his work in Manchester. He soon made 
his mark on London. The Thursday morning service which he 
initiated drew together each week a crowd of business men and 
ministers of every denomination, and, so it is said, actors. The 
church, when he was called, met in the Poultry. I heard Parker 
for the first time when I was a youth of twenty-one. I have 
not fo.gotten that sermon. For the first time I realised what a 
mighty thing preaching can be. Parker had his faults and cccen- 
tricit‘es, no doubt, but as a preacher he was supreme. He had 
drama, he had humour, he had passion. There was about him 
the unmistakable flame of genius. He remains to me the 
mightiest master of speech I have ever heard. 

It was no easy matter finding a man to carry on Dr. Parker’s 
work. But the church found the man in R. J. Campbell, who 
was then at Brighton. The contrast between Parker and Campbell 
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was striking enough. Parker was like a bit of his own Northum- 
prian grenite, Campbell a man of gentle spirit and quiet voice ; 
Parker a pillar of orthodoxy, Campbell the preacher of the New 
Theolog But the Temple during Campbell’s ministry was as 
crowded as it was in Parker’s. No doubt the controversy aroused 
py Campbell’s preaching helped to attract the crowd. But the 
writer of this history is right in emphasising the fact that the 
real value of Campbell’s ministry did not lie in his contro- 


yersial sermons, but in his almost uncanny power of discovering 
ad dealing with the needs of the human soul. 

When Campbell left Nonconformity for the Anglican Church 
there followed a few years which were not too happy. Aj last 
the church called Dr. Fort Newton from America. He came 


in 1916, and in 1917 he was joined by Miss Maude Royden as 
That arrangement, however, did not .ast very 


associate preacher. 
jong. ‘he next real pastorate was that of Dr. F. W. Norwood. 
He came to this country as an Australian chaplain, and remained 


at the City Temple from 1919 to 1936. Faced again with the task 
of finding a man who would bring the people to the Temple, the 
minds the officers turned to Mr. Leslie Weatherhead, a young 
Methodist minister who was exercising a great ministry at Leeds. 
The blessing that has attended his ministry proves that once 
more the church has been Divinely led. 

So since Dr. Parker’s day the church has had four ministers— 
an American Universalist, an Anglican, an Australian Baptist, and 
now a Methodist. It illustrates at once the independence and the 
catholicity of the church. 

The story of the church is well told by Mr. Clare in this 
volume. All who read it will share in the prayer, “ Long may the 
Temple flourish by the preaching of the Word.” 

J. D. Jones. 


Finance and Armageddon 


World Finance, 1939-40. By Paul Einzig. (Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d.) 


PossiBLy faint, but certainly closely pursuing, Dr. Einzig brings 
his financial annals once more up to date ; from the aftermath of 
Munich to those early months of war which now in retrospect 
seem so pleasantly peaceful. Financial affairs during the period 
under review pursued a switchback course in the wake of inter- 
national politics ; and it is in, terms of politics, therefore, that 
Dr. Einzig tells his tale. For this proceeding he offers an apologia, 
but no apologies, in his Preface ; to do otherwise, he says, would 
be mere stultification. One can but agree ; but with the proviso 
that World Finance, 1939-40, must even more than its predeces- 
sors be regarded as the work of an intelligent journalist with an 
expert’s angle of approach rather than as that of an expert writing 
as such, and with due attention to Dr. Einzig’s own caveat that 
“practically the whole volume deals directly or indirectly with 
the London-Paris-Berlin outside that area 
being dealt with summarily if a: all. 


trianole ”—miatiers 


With these reservations, Dr. Einzig has contrived as usual to get 
an extraordinary amount of material somehow into a small com- 
pass. Of the twelve parts into which his book is divided, Part I 
sets the stage and (Dr. Einzig is by now a very old hand at this) 
summarises past economic developments ; Part II deals with the 
financial repercussions of the fluctuating moods—peace hope and 
war scare—following Munich ; Part III concentrates on France 
and her recovery ; Part IV tells the unsavoury tale of financial 
“appeasement ” (with especial, and especially pungent, reference 
to the matter of the Czech gold) ; Part V with Germany’s “ blood- 
less invasion” of her Eastern neighbours. This brings us to the 
very eve of the war. Part VI follows the financial aspect of the 
final political line-up—the Rumanian and Polish loans and the 
Russo-German Pact ; Part VII deals with financial mobilisation ; 
Part VIII with exchange control ; Part IX with war finance in 
the three belligerent countries then surviving, with particular 
attention to Anglo-French joint policy ; Part X with economic 
warfare ; Part XI with the economic impact of war on neutrals ; 
and Part XII (briefly and cautiously) gives forecasts for the future 
on the rival assumptions of Sitzkrieg and Blitzkrieg. 

A good deal of all this is just a supremely competent and 
confident summary and co-ordination of economic facts which 
are common knowledge—or, at all events, perfectly accessible in 
the daily papers to any non-expert who wishes to take the neces- 
sary trouble. But how few do so wish, and what a difference the 
presentation makes! There is less familiar matter, notably the 
workings of the “ black” market in sterling and the implications 
of exchange control. And there is a rendering—again highly com- 
petent and highly confident—of the political forces and motives 
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involved, which represents less common or uncommon knowledge 
than personal opinion and judgement. On the whole, Dr. Einzig 
has so far been well justified by events, including some, though 
by no means all, of those which have occurred since he laid down 
his pen. He dislikes the substitution of convention for thought ; 
he dislikes complacency ; he dislikes wishful thinking ; he dislikes 
red tape ; he dislikes equivocation ; he dislikes with great inten- 
sity, that is to say, practically the entire conduct of the prepara- 
tion for war and of the war itself, during the period covered. On 
the other hand, he does not fall into the contrary error of assum- 
ing that no one ever makes mistakes, other than ethical mistakes, 
on the far side of the Rhine. He is occasionally cheap, particu- 
larly when referring to Russia. He is not in the least afraid of 
being personal. Some of his judgements and conjectures make 
the reader’s eyebrows lift ; how, for instance, does he know that 
the Polish campaign “ almost exhausted Germany’s oil reserves ”? 
Some are sadly out of date—“ even Belgium and Holland are now 
reasonably safe.” But none of them are disguised as the scientific- 
ally accurate pronouncements of a dispassionate expert. The 
reader is warned ; he is at liberty to query and disagree ; and at 
all stages he is assured of being conducted through the maze 
without either bewilderment or boredom. 
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Politics, Biography and Letters 


New Lamps and Ancient Lights. By J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
Mr. SPENDER’S lamps and lights have a soft and quiet glow— 
nothing electric or incandescent, but something which gives 
peace to the eyes and the mind; something which suggests a 
quiet room and a quiet voice talking wisely. There was a time, 
some thirty years ago, when the name of Mr. Spender conjured 
up the memory of Isocrates—so persuasive, and so sensible in 
their sentiments, were the political reflections which he pub- 
lished daily in the green pages of the Westminster Gazette. It 
is the memory of a still greater Greek that now comes to the 
mind as one reads the sober and varied discourses of this new 
volume. Mr. Spender is here an Aristotle rather than an Iso- 
crates—with a width of interest that embraces poctics as well 
as politics, and, indeed, is as wide as life itself. Besides the 
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encyclopaedic range of Aristotle, he has also something of 
Aristotle’s conservatism, at any rate in the poetic field; and he 
can quote with homage and approbation the dictum of the 
Master that “almost everything has been found out,” and there- 
fore any totally new style and manner of poetry is impossible. 
It is almost amusing to find Mr. Spender, who wielded so radical 
a lance thirty years ago, now serving among the backwoodsmen. 
But he may justly remark that what is true in politics is not 
necessarily truce in aesthetics, and that a good Liberal may safely 
and sensibly be a Conservative in poetry, and a Radical in politics, 
simultaneously. 

The interest of what may be called the artistic part of Mr 
Spender’s book (which comes under the heading of “Ivory 
Towers” in Part III) is that it shows the writer in what, even 
for some of his friends, may well be a new role. He writes three 
charming essays on his old sketch-books and the sketches with 
which they are filled —essays which make one long to see the 
sketch-books and to appreciate the sketches oneself. (What a 
pity that the book was not adorned with copies of some of 
them!) It is not only painting and poetry that lend charm to 
this part of the book: there is also an essay on dreams which 
has a curious interest (all the more as Mr. Spender seems to 
dream naturally in Greek); and there is an essay on a Brazilian 
parrot which would have delighted the heart of Charles Lamb. 
Perhaps it was perverse to begin the reading (as it is perhaps also 
perverse to begin the reviewing) of Mr. Spender’s book at the 
end But so far as the reading, at any rate, went, perversity had 
its own reward. 

The two first parts, which together form more than half of 
the volume of essays, are concerned with politics and ography. 
The biographical essays are full of a felicitous and genetous piety 
to great memories—Gladstone and Morley, Haldane and 
MacDonald. Perhaps the essay on Morley, whom Mr. Spender 
must have known more intimately than anybody else now living, 
bears the palm among all the essays. But the essays which go 
deepest into the profoundest issues are those which, under the 
title of “Rights and Wrongs,” are concerned with politics. 
Every reader would do well to ponder the two essays which 
wrestle with the problem “whether a nation has a conscience.” 


Ss — ————— 
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Head Offce: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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It is a theme on which Mr. Spender wrote an essay for Jower 
at Balliol over fifty years ago. It would have been fascinating 
to compare the old essay (if it had been preserved) with the new 
essays. The new essays would have shown, at any rate, one 
advantage. They face the problem in the light of the garnered 
experience of a lifetime, and especially of those critical years 
(during which England found her soul again) about the be ginning 
of the Boer War. These are the essays which the reader may 
safely be recommended to read with a keen and closer attention, 
I have found comfort and corroboration myself in the reading 
of all the essays. I have found myself, too, instinctively op 
Mr. Spender’s side in the issues which he discusses. He has a 
mitis sapientia which persuades me to a ready adhesion. The 
one criticism I should make concerns his proof-reading. He 
must have read many thousands of proofs. How did “arti. 
socratic” (which sounds as if it were a real word) and “ Abt 
Volger” (which just sounds flatly wrong) come to escape his 
eye? ERNEST Barker. 


The Second Surgeon- Peer 
Berkeley Moynihan. By Donald Bateman. (Macmillan. 12s. 6d.) 


In the history of England only two surgeons have been made 
peers. Lister was the first; Moynihan was the second ; and 
perhaps no biographer could have eliminated from his readers’ 
minds the comparisons thus evoked. Nor could any two men 
have been more different—the one serene, humble, in profes- 
sional and spiritual stature a brother of the immortals; the 
other—as he emerges from Dr. Donald Bateman’s biography— 
sensitive about his social position, inclined to be resentful if he 
did not at once receive the recognition appropriate to his abilities 
and, generous though he could be, frankly concerned with 
material gain. It may be, of course, that Dr. Bateman’s very 
honesty has tended to over-emphasise these less lovable charac- 
teristics of Moynihan ; and the style that he has adopted, sprinkled 
on almost every page with such more than hack phrases as 
“gentle and retiring disposition,” “drab pall of smoke,” “ gar- 
gantuan proportions,” and truisms such as “ true self-sacrifice does 
not envisage personal rewards,” has crested, whether designedly 
or not, a sort of second-rateness of surrounding atmosphere from 
which his subject never seems to step quite free. 

Nevertheless, by any standard, Moynihan had a remarkable 
career. If he was never exactly a pioneer, he was always in the 
forefront of advance, particularly in abdominal surgery. He was 
one of the ablest operating surgeons of his time, and probably, in 
a financial sense, by far the most successful. He was the son 
of an Irish sergeant, who won the V.C. and a commission, but 
who died, leaving his family in poverty, when his son Berkeley 
was only eighteen months old. It was largely due to an uncle, 
a police inspector in Leeds, with whom the bereaved family went 
to live, that Moynihan owed his start in life. For a few years 
he was at Christ’s Hospital, but was apparently not very happy 
there. From the time, however, that he became a medical student 
at Leeds to his death there in 1936 at the age of seventy he met 
with little but roses all the way. He was endowed with good 
looks, good health, a gift for oratory, and he was immensely 
industrious. At the age of thirty he married the daughter of 
an eminent Leeds surgeon, and Dr. Bateman includes a long 
newspaper account of the wedding. “ Magnificent plants, palms, 
and exotics” were “unsparingly employed” to decorate the 
church ; and the organist, Mr. Alfred Benton, played the March, 
we are told, from Lohengrin. At thirty-one Moynihan was 
elected to the staff of Leeds Infirmary. At forty-seven, to quote 
Dr. Bateman, “his cup was full—better perhaps to say that the 
year 1912 saw it really filled. In that year King George V 
conferred a knighthood on him. He became Sir Berkeley.” 

But it was not in fact quite full, for, as Moynihan wrot« to 
his sister: “Now I must make it a baronetcy for the sake of 
my boy.” He did even better. He made it a peerage. “No 
man,” however, as Dr. Bateman tells us on page 341, “can 
escape disappointment ;” Moynihan never became an F.R.S. 
Nor, to his further disappointment, as we are told, did he receive 
a Court appointment. But these seem to have been the only 
adversities that he was called upon to bear. At Leeds, in London 
as a dynamic President of the Royal College of Surgeons, as an 
honoured visitor to America, he lived kindly and robustly in an 
aura of ever-growing prosperity; and if he never under-rated, and 
seldom under-priced, his skill, it was a skill of the highest 
technical order, of which many thousands of his patients received 
the fullest possible benefit. H. H. BASHFoRD. 
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We are striving to bring 


‘MOORFIELDS’ 


safely through the war period. We shall 
succeed only if we get the sympathetic support 
of many friends. Somehow we must raise 


£48,000 this year 
PLEASE GIVE US YOUR HELP 











CITY ROAD 
LONDON, E.C.| 














MOORFIELDS 0 
EYE HOSPITAL 








EDWIN MUIR’S 


autobiography 


The Story and the Fable 


HUGH KINGSMILL: “It is the record of a man 
of real genius, and expresses an original and 
peculiar vision of reality. His childhood at 
Wyre is one of the best accounts of childhood 
in autobiographical literature, it is full of vivid 
little pictures which evoke the unusual setting 
for the reader.” 


SPECTATOR :“A moving and distinguished account 
a man’s physical, mental and spiritual 
growth in days of darkness.” (11/- net) 


MARGARET MACKAY’S 


novel of modern China 


Lady with Jade 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : “ An interesting story 

hout an American grass widow who runs a 

curio shop in Peking with the ultimate amlnition 

owning a complete, set of ‘jewel’ jade 
naments 

t human love comes into conflict with this 

love of beautiful things; and further contrast 


provided by the authentic background of 
social and business life before and during the 
Japanese occupation. (9/6 net) 
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New Novels 

And No Man’s Wit. By Rose Macaulay. (Collins. 8s. 6d. 
Nuns in Jeopardy. By Martin Boyd. (Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Priest Island. By E. L. Grant Watson. (Cresset Press. 7s. 6d. 
The Rich Uncle. By Jack Single. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Wuat to read, or whether to read at all, is a problem everyone 
is wrestling with these days. I believe a good procedure is to 
read the newspapers, and for the rest turn to o!d books, once 
familiar and always lovingly remembered, but by now, as we shall 
probably find out, much more than half-forgotten. Poetry is 
good to read at present, old poetry ; I re-read Endymion the other 
night, and although I was surprised by the apt and bitter re- 
minders of the potency of evil which it contains, the chance 
escape to the sides of Latmos was astonishingly grateful; “an 
endless fountain of immortal drink.” Another night I was 
tantalised—being far from my own bookshelves—by the excellent 
Suggestion for present reading in bed made by Mr. Desmond 
MacCarthy over the radio, viz., Robinson Crusoe. Obviously the 
ideal book for inducing the quiet mind, after the midnight news. 

But also it is a good thing, I think, for ourselves and for 
others, if we try to stick as close as we can to the less selfish, 
more harmless, of our fixed habits. As a principle of behaviour 
this does at least eliminate occasions of fuss. And I suppose 
we are all agreed that the less fuss the better. So, if it has been 
our friendly and laudable habit to read contemporary fiction week 
by week, let’s not be fussy now; let’s go on reading it, taking 
its ups and downs with the same cheerful patience which I hope 
we accorded to it in brighter days. Miss Rose Macaulay first 
then this week—not because this reviewer has enjoyed her book 
most out of the above list, for that is not so, but because her fame 
cannot but be reassuring to the fiction-seeker, and because this 
new book does almost literally guarantee to the civilised one 
genuine smile per page. Especially to the English liberal civilised, 
those elect who are always quite as ready to smile at themselves 
as at the foreigner, only with not quite the same edge of malice. 


But some readers may be disconcerted by the gap between 


Miss Macaulay’s two manners of satire. On the one hand, she 
gives us a well-assorted group of English characters, all but one 
of them belonging to the cultivated middle class ; and these she 
satirises freely and fairly, but with a saving warmth of flesh-and- 


blood affection, and while bestowing on them that individualising 
vitality which inner knowledge cannot withhold. Opposed to 
these we have a family of Spanish grandees, each naember of it 
standing for a particular mania of Spanish conservatism, and each 
a stylised puppet, carelessly, not to say msolently, overdrawn. 
There is, therefore, a frequent switching from gentie realism to a 
somewhat shrill artificiality, and this unevenness troubles the form 
of the book ; as does the introduction of the mermaid character, 
Ellen, who surely should have had a whole novel to herself. At 
any rate, she seems even more uncomfortable in this one than 


Best Bakers Bake it 





Macclesfield 
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her author can have intended her to be. It seems very wastefy| 
treatment of a rich and lovely idea. 

The story, however, of And No Man’s Wit will interes people 
who know Spain, have been saddened by the end of her terrible 
war, and like to debate her problems, and with them the problems 
of Europe in general, as they stood in August, 1939. Miss 
Macaulay’s little troupe of more or less enlightened English 
people set out through Spain to find a young man who was son, 
brother and betrothed respectively to four of them, who had fought 
in the International Brigade, and, since the conclusion of the war, 
was missing. They invoke the aid of an Aragonese landowner 
who had been the missing young man’s friend at Oxford ; so they 
meet a whole Spanish family, and the book henceforward is well 
provided not only with odd adventures, but with recurrent dia- 
lectical opportunities, all of which are satisfactorily taken, right 
up to the silencing imposed by the outbreak of the present war, 
And then: “It is people that matter, he thought. One can 
differ about anything, and still sit and talk.” ‘That is what we 
all believe. It is in defence of that conviction, largely, that we 
wage this war, which will have to destrcy so many “ people that 
matter.” 

Nuns in Jeopardy will not be everyone’s book, but it is very 
agreeable once you get past the first twenty pages or so, which 
seem to promise only the usual bright young man’s re-hash of the 
shipwreck-and-how-odd-can-we-make-it-this-time convention, 
Mr. Boyd has made it quite refreshingly odd, with no straining 
for effect, but out of the workings of a free and sensitive imagina- 
tion. A passenger ship, outward bound from Australia, is wrecked, 
and one boatful of its survivors manages, after a great deal of 
suffering, to reach a coral island, which they find empty of all signs 
of human life, save for a solitary bungalow, Europeanly built and 
furnished, and clearly not long deserted by its owner, one 
MacPherson. They settle in and around this nucleus of familiar 
life. Their colony consists of six Anglican nuns, one of them 
only a novice, young and beautiful; one schoolgirl; a cultured 
English oddity called Mr. Smith ; a handsome ship’s officer calle 
Dick, and an agreeable young sailor called Joe ; two sailor-toughs 
called Tom and George, and a beautiful copper-coloured islander, 
called Harry. 

You think you know, more or less, how this comedy will pro- 
ceed—but you do not. And even if in terms of plot you did, 
that should not lessen your pleasure in Mr. Boyd’s subtle exer- 
cises amid the twists, absurdities, desires and innocencies of the 
human heart. His comedy, though high, is by no means desic- 
cated; he has a careful light touch on human feeling, on 
phantasies of dream and thought, and even on mystical intima- 
tions. He is at home with the eccentricities of truth, and with 
the truth of eccentricity, so that even if we do not believe in 
all the odd developments on the island, we do believe in the 
spiritual and outward adventures of his major characters, and are 
touched by them. Wisely no explanation is attempted of Mr. 
Smith, the Mephistophelian genius, the instigator of good and 
evil, whose enigmatic influence is justified, and even made 
necessary by the whole atmosphere of the story. This book 
makes an agreeable “escape” into a world of vivid physical 
beauty, and of psychological phantasy that is always delicate and 
sometimes touching. Nuns in Feopardy is the sort of novel which 
only the English write, I think, and in which they frequently 
shine. 

Priest Island is about a sheepstealer who is exiled for life on a 
desolate island off the north-west coast of Britain, and about a 
young woman who hears of his plight, and goes out to share his 
life and bear him a child. The book has good points; its 
practical Robinson Crusoe side will appeal to sensible people, who 
always like to read of the overcoming of the elementary d 
culties of living, even when these are recorded by such bor 
as the Swiss Family Robinson. But Peter Costello is a speci 
kind of bore, the introspective, mystic kind, and not all | 
knowledge of bird and wild life could make me have patienc 
with his bogus visions and intimations. Mary Byrne had courage 
indeed to face a whole lifetime alone with such a ponderous 
brooder. 

The Rich Uncle is a simple, drab, sub-acid tale of how a k 
of dull suburban people hover meanly for many years about 
a wealthy widower, on whose will they lave some _ kind 
of conventional claim. Their commonplace follies and disap- 
pointments are neatly worked out, and the author certainly has 
talent for delineating deadliness, but the cumulative effect is as o 
having spent a week-end with irredeemably dull and commor 
relations. Kate O’BRIEN. 
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It is interesting to note how many 


business men have taken to smoking 






Turkish cigarettes these days. They 
find the matchless aroma of these fine 
cigarettes helps them greatly in their 
affairs. And they have also found they 
can get them at the same price as 


ordinary Virginias by asking for 


De Reszke TURKS 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 
Turkish tobacco,of which the British 
Government have made large pur- 
chases from our ally Turkey, is the 
finest cigarette tobacco the world 
produces. The ‘chain-smoker’ can 
confidently take to Turkish, which 


have less than half the nicotine 





content of Virginia cigarettes. 





“God is our Refuge 

and strength, a very 

present help in 
trouble’ 





The Bible is the record of how, 


from age to age, men have 
found refuge in God. And 
never was this book more 


needed than to-day. 


The Bible Society, through your 


help, is supplying this need. 


A special gift at this time 
will be deeply appreciated. 














The Secretaries 


British & Foreign Bible Society 


| 146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
eee 








Our First Daty— 


THE CHILDREN 


The War is no excuse for neglecting our 
ill-treated children. The N.S.P.C.C. must not 
curtail its National work—or many children 


will suffer needless misery. 

To-day, more cases of ignorant treatment and 
fewer of deliberate ill-usage lead to the second 
meaning—National Society for the Protection 
and Care of Chiidren—for the famous 
initials. . 


) ALA. [" f 
| o tot 


U 
\ CoepRoTeCTion © oe 
e e me e 
| Your a:ft for Wartime maintenance will be welcomed by the Hon. 
Treasurer, Sir G. Wyatt Truscott, Bt., and full information supplied by 
| Wm. J. Elliott, O.B.E., Director. National Society for the Prevention 
| of Cruelty to Children, Victory House, Leicester Square, London, W.C.2 
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THE SPECTATOR COMPETITION 
REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 39 


COMPETITORS were invited to recommend some favourite book 
which, “ though neither unduly difficult to obtain, nor essentially 
appealing to an eclectic taste, is unknown to the average 
reader.” Some of them apparently have a low opinion of the 
average reader’s library; among the works recommended as 
unknown to him was the Bible. Sartor Resartus and Sesame 
and Lilies, too, though perhaps not on everybody’s shelves these 
days, even now are surely not unknown to average readers. On 
the whole, the results of this competition were disappointing. 
Entries showed a tendency to develop into reviews rather than 
recommendations, into neat little examination essays rather than 
the personal testimonial hoped for. There was a genuine per- 
sonal warmth in one contributor’s tribute to Mrs. Beeton’s 
Family Cookery (“a book indeed neglected”). Another 
reader, recommending Fowler’s Modern English Usage, dis- 
cussed with lyrical enthusiasm the split infinitive, the gerund and 
the subjunctive. Few contributors, however, communicated their 
enthusiasm, very few would have persuaded an acquaintance 
that he simply must get a copy ot Philip Gilbert Hamerton’s 
The Intellectual Life, or Edward Carpenter’s Towards Demo- 
cracy, or Havelock Ellis’s Impressions and Comments (the last 
recommended by a soldier). Eothen was a good choice as being 
a book now little read; so, now that Stevenson is out of 
fashion, was The Wrong Box; but neither was recommended 
with individuality enough to justify a prize. Our Village, 
Southey’s The Doctor, Max Beerbohm’s Around Theatres, 
Doughty’s The Chffs (“the invasion of England in 266 pages of 
blank verse”), Richard Jefferies’s Bevis; the Story of a Boy 
and Peter Rabbit (a frivolous choice defended with great spirit), 
were among the books put forward. One or two of these were 
disqualified as difficult to obtain, and no entry which qualified 
was persuasive enough to deserve the first prize. The second 
prize is therefore divided between Joan Stevenson and M. G. 
May, to each of whom a book token for ros. 6d. is awarded. 








BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office: 54, Lombard St., London, F.C.3. 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Banks has Branches 


throughout Great Britain, as well as in many 


Barclays Group of 
parts of the Empire and elsewhere, and is also 
and Corres- 
This 


extensive organisation is placed at the disposal of 


widely represented by Agents 


pondents both at home and _ abroad. 
customers desirous of transacting any description 


of domestic or overseas banking business. 


Full particulars of all the services which the Bank 
places at the disposal of its customers may be 


obtained on application to any Branch Manager. 


Executor and Trustee Business 


transacted. 
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Shorter Notices 


Think. 
10s. 6d.) 
THIs is an agreeable assembly of articles and causeries by the 
Metropolitan Magistrate for West London. Dealing mostly with 
legal and social questions, they are the product of a humane and 
enlightened mind. The legal anecdetes are almost all good, from 
Lord Darling’s famous epigram, “The law is open to ail, like 
the Ritz Hotel,” to Mr. Justice Maule’s classic sumn ing-up, 
“ Gentlemen of the jury, if you don’t believe the witnesses for the 
plaintiff, you will find for the defendant. If you don’t believe 
the witnesses for the defendant, you will find for the plaintiff. 
If, like myself, you don’t believe any of them, heaven knows 
which way you will find. Consider your verdict.” Mention 
must also be made of the superb will of a Wall Street broker, 
and of the lady whose will ran to 95,940 words. Lastly, there js 
a section devoted to the theatre, in which Sir Gervais has always 
been interested. He confesses that he has all his life been more 
or less stage-struck, that he was offered a job by Tree, and that 
he considers Elisabeth Bergner a great actress. Whatever one’s 
opinion of this last judgement, the book is recommended to all 
who appreciate quiet and urbane comment on the world around 
them. 





Sometimes I Rentoul. 


Stoughton. 


By Sir Gervais (Hodder and 


I Wore My Linen Trousers. By Basil Collier. (Dent. 15s 


For your literary exhibitionist, the light-weight travel-book offers 
perhaps the greatest scope. Arch self-revelation is so easily 
larded with a knowing slice of guide-book snobbery, and the 
possibilities of padding are pretty well unlimited. Mr. Collier has 
taken full toll of his opportunity. Now skittish, now cocky, he 
intertwines intolerably trivial meanderings in Provence with long 
undigested chunks of post-Baedeker local history. No glimmer of 
wit relieves the trite recital of uninteresting facts. (“The ants 
and wood-lice which crossed my path were twice the size of 
those in England.”) The reader’s sympathies are reserved for 
two friends whom the author met in a hotel. (“ They greeted 
me politely, even with friendliness, but I thought witnout much 
warmth.”) Aix provides a potted biography of Cézanne, meal 
after meal calls forth exclamations on the cheapness of French 
food, a page is devoted to deciding whether a female friend can 
board the Avignon *bus wearing an abbreviated “ play-suit.” 


The Annual Register. (Longmans. 30s. 


Tue Annual Register is, despite its honourable antiquity, less 
generally known than it should be to persons who for one reason 
or another need to have at hand a succinct and accurate epitome 
of recent history in every country. The 1939 volume is necessarily 
a sombre record, for, having to present facts as they are, it neces- 
sarily has to tell how Europe slid steadily to the edge of the 
abyss, and then at last slipped over. Some of the speeches 
summarised make strange reading now—Mr. Chamberlain’s, for 
example, when on January 31st of last year he “twitted the 
Opposition with their habit of always taking the worst possible 
view of the motives and intentions of other people [in this case 
Signor Mussolini], and declared that if the worst came to the 
worst the country had resources with which to meet any 
emergency.” Still, it is useful to have such things filed for 
reference. 


Mediterranean Problems. By Gordon East. (Nelson. 2s. 6d 


Tue fact that this small volume includes in its 220 pages 
no fewer than 54 maps gives some indication of its character, 
and, it may be added, of its value. Mr. East is a Reader in 
Geography, and his starting-point is the natural characteristics 
of each country. But his book is packed with relevant military 
and political information as well, and no one interested in the 
strategy of the war now in progress in the Mediterranean should 
fail to study it. Its title admirably describes its subject, and that 
subject is treated with a knowledge, an acuteness, and a concision 
which give it an importance much beyond what its modest size 
and price might suggest. 


What of the Night? By Watchman. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d. 


“ WATCHMAN,” who would appear to spend much of his time 
in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons, speculates 
in this rambling book on the future of the political parties, and of 
various more or less prominent members. He “missed the 
bus,” as the ex-Prime Minister would say, in assuming that 
Mr. Chamberlain, thanks in part to the Conservative Chief Whip, 
was immovable, for Mr. Churchill’s Cabinet was formed the day 
after “ Watchman’s ” book was published. And this fundamental 
mistake must weaken the reader’s faith in “ Watchman’s ” judge- 
ment, whether of men or of affairs. His gloomy chapter entitled, 
“What Shall We Lose?” on the possible effects of air raids 
here, and his general comments on the League and British policy 
seem a little out of place. 
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GIVE TO DEFEND 


THE RIGHT TO BE 


The greatest cause of all time is the crusade against 
Cancer, that dread disease responsible for 74,000 
deaths in a single year. This colossal waste of 
human life, with its attendant misery and pain of 
thousands of sufferers MUST BE STOPPED. 
Despite the war, despite hard times, despite the 
rising cost of equipment and supplies—yes! in 
spite of all, The Royal Cancer Hospital must be 
helped to continue its good work. You may think 
circumstances too difficult personally to help us. 
But of all the appeals made to public generosity, 
this is surely the most worthy. So if you can only 
send shillings instead of pounds—send them all 
the same. The thought of the good to which 


your gift will be put will more than repay you. 





FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
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Think of Great Britain as one great Factory. 


Working at full pressure its output of goods 
can be vastly increased. But from this entire 
output must come both the needs of the 
fighting services and the requirements of the 


rest of us. The Services must come first. 


The war must be won and in the shortest pos- 
sible time. This means—and we must face the 
hard fact—that you and I must go without many 
of the things we used to enjoy in peace time. 


The vitally necessary war supplies must be 
produced in ever increasing quantities. 


The money we don’t spend on our own per- 
sonal requirements and pleasures can then be 
lent to the Nation to be devoted to Britain’s 
vast war effort. 


If everyone with good pay coming in continues 
to spend on things they can do without, our 
resources will be in danger of speedy exhaustion. 
Prices will go rocketing up, and the arming and 
equipment of our forces will be seriously hampered. 


We must make ends meet—but not by the 
method of burning the candle at both ends. 


There is no time to be lost. Lend the full weight 
of your money to the struggle now. Invest as 
much as you possibly can in National Savings 
Cer’ ficates, Defence Bonds and in the Post Office 
and Trustee Savings Banks. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





VENEZUELAN O!L CONCESSIONS 





PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE 





SIR ANDREW AGNEW’S SPEECH 


THE twenty-fourth ordinary annual general meeting of the Venezuelan 
Oil Concessions, Ltd., was held on June 18th at Winchester House, 
Old Broad Street, London, E.C. 

Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E. (the chairman), said: Shareholders will 
be aware from our experience during the past several years that 
exchange rates have a considerable influence on the results of our 
operations. In the case of 1939, although this influence was stronger 
than ever before, the two tendencies which were operative were to 
ome extent of a compensating nature. 

On the revenue side we benefit in terms of dollar exchange. On the 
other hand our bolivar expenditure has for a number of years been 
heavily burdened by the maintenance of the bolivar on the gold 
standard, and this was further weighted against us by the world 
happenings in the last four months of the year. On this account our 
sterling expenditure was somewhat higher than in 1938, in spite of 
the fact that our actual expenditure in bolivares showed a considerable 
reduction as the result of further economies in operations. Oil proceeds 
and value of oil stocks have increased from £6,450,000 to £7,080,000. 
This improvement, namely, some £630,000, can be attributed almost 
entirely to the more favourable dollar-sterling exchange rate. On the 
expenditure side of the account the first two items, comprising the 
sterling required to finance our expenditure in Venezuela, amount to 
£4,131,733 as against 44,051,086 in 1938, an increase of some £80,000, 
or 2 per cent. 

A summarised comparison of our 1939 profit and loss account with 
that of the previous year is provided by the fact that the increase of 
£630,000 in our revenue is almost exactly offset by additional expendi- 
ture in the fields and for extra taxes. There remains the increase of 
£200,000 in the year’s allowance for depreciation. Against this it has 
not been considered necessary to make any provision for 1939 to 
exploration and general reserve, compared with {£250,000 set aside 
last year, thus also enabling us to increase the profit by £50,000, 
which is available to increase the carry-forward. Our cash position 
at the end of 1939 was a strong one, with cash on deposit and current 
accounts and in hand totalling £953,000, and after allowing for net 
requirements our position today is adequate. 

As regards current operations in our fields, our expenditure is being 
confined to what is strictly necessary for the production and delivery 
of crude oil and the maintenance of essential requirements and 
commitments. 

For the purpose of doing our utmost to avoid the use of foreign 
currency, every endeavour 1s being made, in close co-operation with 
the Petroleum Ministry and the Ministry of Supply, to purchase the 
maximum proportion of our requirements of materials and equipment 
in the United Kingdom. Under normal conditions a large proportion 
of our needs is obtained from the United States. This applies particu- 
larly to drilling and production equipment and machinery, which is 
produced in the United States on a far larger scale than in this 
country Since the war, however, we have been in contact with 
manufacturers and suppliers on this side, and in a large number of 
cases have been able to co-operate in enabling them to commence 
the manufacture of articles which they did not previously produce. 
Naturally under war conditions there is always a possibility that 
manufacturing capacity engaged in the production of other than direct 
war materials may have to be diverted to such purposes at short 
notice. In cases where this has occurred, or may in future occur, 
we are in a position to adapt ourselves immediately to the altered 
circumstances. 

Our drilling programme now comprises eight strings of tools, all of 
which are employed in the Bolivar District. The string which was 
previously operating in the Concepcion field in the Maracaibo District, 
has recently been transferred to the Bolivar District, where it can be 
employed to better advantage. 

Our policy of electrifying our principal fields is being extended to 
Cabimas, since although this field has passed its peak as a source 
of production, it has, we consider, sufficient useful life still before 
it to reap the benefits of economy and flexibility made possible by 
the use of electric prime movers in the pumping of wells, the gather- 
ing of oil and other similar phases of our operations. 

The coastal dyke to counteract the effect of subsidence at Lagunillas, 
to which reference was made in the report, has now been completed 
in the central part of the Lake shore frontage, and should give adequate 
protection for a considerable number of years. Additional work to 
maintain the existing flood protection and drainage schemes is being 
carried out as necessary in other parts of the field 

Our exploration and general reserve as at the end of 1938 stood ut 
£1,000,000, while our contribution to V.O.D. expenditure as at the 
end of 1939 amounted to £550,000. For this reason it has not been 
considered necessary to set aside any further sum to exploration and 
general reserve in respect of last year. Nevertheless, as explained in 
previous years, it must be appreciated that this reserve, besides pro- 
viding for our interest in V.O.D., is intended to contribute to writing 
off the value of our wasting assets and other intangibles. Your direc- 
tors will have the question of the exploration and general reserve 
constantly before them 
eport and accounts were unanimously adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

News such as has come across the Channel this week was 
bound to mean another retreat in the stock markets, bui at no 
point has there been any suggestion of a rout. Gilt-edged, 
whose proud salient has been the pivot of the whole investment 
front, fell back on Monday to their minimum price line jp 
perfect order. This pre-arranged position provided just the 
support it was intended to give in times of crisis, and already 
many gilt-edged stocks, notably the old 3} per cent. War Loan, 
have commanded enough support to move forward to points 
midway between their minima and the position occupied before 
the French military collapse. 

That in itself is a remarkable achievement made possible 
only by the fortitude of the general mass of investors who have 
steadfastly held on to their stock. While the speculative groups 
have suffered more severely, measured by actual price declines, 
even these falls have been due much less to pressure to sell 
than to the precautionary tactics of the jobbers. When the 
outlook is so obscure one hesitates to suggest that this or that 
share is undervalued, but I cannot help feeling that most indus- 
trial equities, and especially those of companies which are 
bound to weather the war period successfully unless assets are 
actually destroyed, are now at levels which offer scope for a 
sharp recovery. Investors should hold on and, so far as they 
are able, contribute to the Government’s loans. If finance now 
looks a much less urgent matter than guns, there is still a 
financial front to hold, which in a highly complex democracy 
is of some importance. 

V.0.C, PROBLEMS 

In these days there are many things which company chair- 
men must not tell. Shareholders are given a general picture 
of what is going on and have to be content to draw broad 
conclusions. This is the kind of survey to which shareholders 
in Venezuelan Oil Concessions were treated at the annual meet- 
ing. Sir Andrew Agnew could not disclose current output, but 
he did indicate that the company was playing its full part in 
the production of an essential war commodity. On the one 
hand, expenditure involving the purchase of foreign exchange 
was being strictly curtailed; on the other, a satisfactory flow of 
oil was being maintained. Just what this implies in terms of 
profits it is hard to gauge, especially as the company’s position is 
complicated by exchange questions. Sir Andrew explained that 
the premium on the U.S. dollar raised the sterling proceeds of 
oil sales, but that this advantage was partially offset by the 
higher sterling cost of expenditure incurred in bolivares. Last 
year the dollar premium added some {£600,000 to the proceeds 
of oil sales while the exchange factor in expenditure meant an 
increase of £80,000, although the amount actually spent in 
terms of bolivares had been reduced by 7 per cent. My guess 
would be that in spite of the increasing burden of taxation 
V.O.C. will be able to maintain the 16% per cent. dividend in 
anything like reasonable conditions. At {1 the 13s. 4d. 
ordinary shares yield about 10} per cent. 


PAPER SHORTAGE PROBLEMS 

It was apparent from the recent postponement of the half- 
yearly preference dividend that the excellent profits earned by 
the Amalgamated Press for the year ended February 29th were 
no guide to the current position. At the meeting Lord 
Camrose made it abundantly clear that this important publish- 
ing group, which also controls a large paper-making capacity, 1s 
now faced by difficult problems. All of these spring from one 
source—the acute shortage of paper which has not merely 
compelled curtailment on the publishing side, but reduced 
Imperial Paper Mills, the manufacturing subsidiary, to 20 per 
cent. of capacity working. In such circumstances stockholders 
will readily endorse the board’s policy of maintaining the 
strength of the organisation which dictates the need to conserve 
resources. It is obvious that this group’s earning power must 
be seriously impaired so long as the paper shortage continues, 
but it should show powers of quick recovery when conditions 
change. Meantime, the £1 cumulative preference shares, now 
down to 7s., should not be sold.. For anybody willing to take 
a long view they are a good speculation. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 
Readers are again reminded of the necessity of 
ordering ‘‘ The Spectator ’’ regularly, since newsagents 
can no longer be supplied on sale-or-return terms. 
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COMPANY MEETING a 


AMALGAMATED PRESS 


NEED TO CONSERVE RESOURCES 











Jue annual general meeting of the Amalgamated Press, Limited 
was held on June 14th at Southern House, Cannon Street, E.( 

Lord Camrose (the chairman) said: The balance-sheet before you 
shows that the profit for the year amounted to {£503,246 This 
compares with a figure for last year of £488.357, or an increase of 
neatly £15,000. On the other hand, N.D.C. is up by £3,800, and 
interest on debenture stocks absorbs £22,000 more. The net figure 
after these two charges is therefore down by approximately £11,0¢ 

After adding the £183,426 carried forward last year and deducting 
the preference dividend to December Ist last, there remains dis 
posable balance of £266,355. Our recommendation is that {50,00 
hall be placed to a new special contingency reserve and that the 
belance, amounting to £216,355, shall be carried forward. 

As you will have gathered from the report and from the public 
announcement made through the Press, your directors came the 


divi 
defer 


sion that it was not possible for them to recommend 
and decided, at the same ume, to 


cenclu 
dend on the ordinary shares, 


consideration of the preference dividend due to have been paid on 
June Ist 

’ So far as the ordinary dividend is concerned, you will have seen 
fiom the report that, after allowing for the extra payment due on 
the debenture stock, the profits are practically the same as for last 


year and, if times had been normal, would have permitted a distri- 
bution on the ordinary capital. The preference dividend, considera 
tion of which we have deferred, would rank against the profits of 
the vear ending next February In this direction, I am glad to be 


trading for the first three months of the new 


actory 


able to tell you that our 
period has not been unsatis 


Raw MATERIALS 
problem is purely one of raw material 
carry on. We have cut 
which confronted us at the time we 
which still confronts us, is on what 
With a large business like this—the 
lagest of its kind in the world—we use a very big tonnage of paper, 
and while we can be reasonably certain of some paper, it 1s easy to 
realise that if that amount is very small we cannot make adequate 
profits, if, indeed, any profits at all. 

Our various printing works, which are 
country and which have been established for nearly fifty years, are, 
of course, seriously affected by the present restrictions, and, with the 
possibility of still further reductions, it will be necessary to close down 
one or more ef our works 

Raw material is vital to us also in our paper-making company, 
the Imperial Paper Mills, Limited. We have a fine and up-to-date 

making plant, on which, as I have told you on previous occa- 


Without paper for 
down our usage 


Our 
our publications we cannot 
to the bone ; but the question 
had to make our decision, and 
regular supplies we can count. 


among the largest in the 


we have spent a great deal of money in modernisation and 
installation of mew machinery. But the best machinery in 
id is of no use unless you have the material with which to 


lor the year the mills were run- 


not good, they 


months of the financial 


selling 


first six 


ing to capacity, and although prices were 
were on full production and results could be considered satisfactory 
in the circumstances 


\r the outbreak of war the paper trade became subject to Govern- 


ment control, which imposed maximum selling prices on all classes 
of paper and regulated prices for paper-making materials On 
October 28th the Control took over all our pulp stocks and ordered 
that all contracts for raw materials were to be held ai the disposal 
of the Minister of Supply. From then onwards supplies have been 
rational and maximum prices fixed, and today paper can only be 


licence obtained from the Control. 

[he Imperial Paper Mills controls in Canada the Gulf Pulp and 
Paper Company, which manufactures 60,000 moist tons of mechani- 
cal pulp per annum. Arrangements had been made before the wal 
for the whole of this tonnage to be shipped to the company’s mills 
at Gravesend, and a freight charter had been signed accordingly. 
Owing to the operation of the Control the whole of this raw material 
is held at the disposal of the Government, and we have no know- 
ledge of the quantity which may be available for our own use. 

In the past practically all the pulp used by the English paper mills 
h ome from the Baltic and Scandinavia. That supply has entirely 


manufactured under 


ceased. The present position is that the Imperial Paper Mills, whose 
n ifacturing capacity is now nearly 4,000 tons per week, is, under 

nt regulations, allowed to produce about 20 per cent. of that 
capacity. This situation is not peculiar to our mills. Every paper- 


making plant in the country is in the same plight. 

We gave long and anxious consideration to the policy we should 
pursue in the serious circumstances which confronted us. Our 
unanimous conclusion was that we must dv nothing which would 
and that we must husband 


jeopardise the strength of the undertaking, 
our financial resources against the contingencies inherent to a time 
of such crisis. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 
Before I move the resolution for the adoption of the accounts let 


n 1y a special word of thanks to the members of our staff. They 
h had to make sacrifices—sometimes heavy ones—and yet carry 
on under the most difficult circumstances. They have faced their 


difficulties with coucage and determination, and I express to them 
today on your behalf and on ours the very great appreciation of the 
fine service we have received at their hands. 

1€ report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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They serve our Empire! 


Old boys and girls trained by the Society 


are, in great numbers, serving the 
Empire in the present struggle. Please 
send a gift to help train 1,{00 poor 


children to be useful citizens. 


DONATIONS & LEGACIES URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
‘“‘ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


164, W.C.2 








YAMANAKA 


— co. LTD. 


W.1 


20, Davies Street, London, 
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lather. It is made 
Pears 





Whilst sitting one day in a cafe 
An elderly sailor named Tafe 





Inscribed on a beam 
“ Shave with Fif Shaving Cream” 
I always buy mine from the N.A.A.F.I. 








Middlesex Pys2/259 


A. & F. Pears Lid., Isleworth, 
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Please wemember 


St Dundbtans 
tn you WILL 


St. Dunstan’s 


for soldiers, sailors and airmen blinded in war. 


Donations, subscriptions, enquiries; 
Captain Sir Ian Fraser (Chairman), 
St. Dunstan’s Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


ST. DUNSTAN'S it registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920, 


correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelope 
marked “‘ Crossword Puzzle,’ and should be received not later than fir Post on 
Wednesday. No envelopes will be opened before noon on Wednesday Solutions 
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Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W 
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ACROSS 8. See 27 across. 
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should be on the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be published in 
our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions must bear a 24d. stan:p. 2:4 ise they 
are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be acceptec 









1. “Thou wast not born for 14. He is between equal ty and 


the end of Io (9). 
16. Last in (8). 


death, immortal Bird” 
Keats) (11). 


9. Brown round it makes it 17. The V.A.D. goes up and it’s 


these, said Lovelace (9). CROSSWORD No. 67 


26. It just gets handed on (9). 


8 
4. No bath for him,—almost (6). 
Land ration (9). 
The mare goes up and 
swallows down a pig (7) 
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very big (5). the end (6 
10. Disloyal Leo (9). 18. “He’s truly —, that can 
11. This vessel is not likely to be wisely suffer the worst that 
seen in convoy (9). man can breathe” (Shakes- 
12. A dresser, not a bore (5). peare) ) 
13. Bo-peep’s quarry was (8). 20. London in Paris (7). 
15. The voice of the cat-fish? (6), 21. Tests metals (6) 
17. Littke Diana Green (6). 22. The main brace makes it 
19. “On the road to Mandalay rummy (6). 
Where the old — lay” 25. Nonsense, - where’ he 
Kipling) (8). elephant? (§ 
23. Slave-dance (5). 
Gratiana dancing beat one of SOLUTION TO 














Paid wp Capital ... : eee £4.50 
ee rve | ; : aaa ‘ _ £24 7. Degrees (6). 
Currency Reserve , ~~ - . ose £.,00 7 one : were ss 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter... £4 ) SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout A , ; ; 
Zealand, ies Pelegraphi lransfers, Lette rs of Credit The winner of Crossword No. 67 is Miss Mary Abbott, The 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in parts of . “ : ? 
Deposits for fined periods received Old Vicarage, Moulsford, Berkshire. 
PERSONAL N°? DRAINS ?—but Sanitation like Town. ELSAN 
| i Chemical Closet, GUARANTEED odouriess, 
MONOMARK is invaluable in wartime. 4s. p.s | germ-free, safe. Needs NO DRAINS, NO WA R- 
i —Particulars from BM MONO23, W.C.r. PURELY PERSONAL FLUSH. Easy to fix anywhere, indoors or outdoors. 
- | - Scores of thousands in use in Country Houses, Cot = 
»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, Bungalows, Camps, Air-Raid Shelters. Write for 
sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, FREE ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to ELSAN 9 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers: HOWARTHS, | (Dept. 254/4), $1 Clapham Rd, London, S.W.9 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4'6 post free. - - 
ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enauiries, etc. t M ARK T limited his smok ic as ee — 
Moderate. Consultation free.—UNiversaL Derec- i ing to at a tin If este Qu e0. ee non, Tineden te 5 ee ale 
Tives (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8504 t economy ! Tt my ey Ss 1 Gi din 4 Pr De -s 4 may Wicks 
- foal Msgs oe or re Rev. S. I sosling, Prof. Denis Saurat, Mr. W ick 
| ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans.&c.,promptly ex.MSS. Kine 7a. aaek ‘ ham Steed, Miss Scott Stokes (Chairman 
4d ts. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N. . - . = 
McPFartane(C), TheStudy,o6MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea_ | 
QTART, your sub. to RUSSIA TODAY with the | CADEMY CINEMA 
N July “ Science” no. Professor Haldane and others. Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
Send 3s. to RUSSIA TODAY (SC), 8 Red Lion RAIMU in Piquant Comedy, 
Square, London, W.C.1. . “FEMME DU BOULANGER” (A) 
ote yp all descriptions including French, | and LILIAN HARVEY in French Romance, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. “ SERENADE ” (U) 
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Fates to he 


PORT SAID £52 


BOMBAY £53 
COLOMBO £55 
CALCUTTA £60 


ELLERMAN'S 
CITY& HALL LINES 


a couRT. ven. — 
OAD, COBHAM, SURR 
Tel.: Cobham 2851. 

TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL 


WOODBANK HOTEL, BALLOCH, 
DUMBARTONSHIRE. 


GENTLEFOLK’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 
Funds urgently needed to maintain 360 
pensions and to aid other destitute cases. 
PLEASE HELP 
Sir SELWYN FREMANTLE, C.S.1., C.I 
Mrs. H. R. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, C.B 
74 Brook Green, London, W.6 


| yls: rRESSED 


existing 


Chairman 
Secretary 


E., 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
LNWICK CASTLE, NORTHUMBERLAND 


s historic border stronghold is now boarding 
Newcastle Church High School for girls, 
Superb A.R.P. shelter and unspoilt 
Full examinations curriculum 


sc school for 
18, for duration. 


country surroundings. 
Boarding fee £25 a term plus tuition fees, according 
toage. Apply, HEADMISTRESS, Alnwick Castle 


Q! PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN, 
> HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next examina- 
Foundation Scholarships will take place on 
Wednesday and Thursday, July 16th, 17th 
These Scholarships exempt the holders 
of tuition fees Minimum age of 
twelve Application should be made to the 
Mistress of the School. The last day for the 
ion of Candidates is Monday, July rst No 
ion will be accepted after the date fixed 


rRAINING 
Road, Bedford 


ion for 
Tuesday, 
and 18th 
from payment 
entry 





; ar BEDFORD PHYSICAI 
COLLEGI 


37. Lansdown 


Principal, Muss STANSFELD; Vice-Principal, M{ss 
Perir. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of gymnastic The course of training extends 
over years and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum 
—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


{so and two of £25 wil! be 
SECRE! ARY 


Iwo Scholarships of 


awarded annually.—For particulars, apply, 
_" PRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,Scuth 
Molton St., W.1 Residential Branch at Angmer- 
ng-on-Sea. Sussex. Founded 1910. May. $306-7 
EDUCATIONAL 
EGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree can- 


I 
A didates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance 
instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you 
Free loan of books; tuition continued /ree if 
al Entrance 


; low fees. 959 successes at Speciz 
tus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept 
Vorsty HALL. Oxrorp Est. 1894 
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English 


HOTELS AND BOARDING 


R' FRESH YOURSELF in 
\ 


country 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of r80 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P.R. H. A., Lrp., St. GeorGe’s House, 193 Regent 

Street, W.1. 


21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1. 
night only $s. 6d. 
might or 35s. to 


\ ARWICK CLUB,LTD., 

Room and breakfast §s.; one 

weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. 
weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


or 3 
2 an 
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rhOTELS 


Each hotel in this column is personally known 


to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader’s needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and, so 


far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
my “ Let’s Halt Awhile” books should provide the 
solution for summer holidays. 


Ashley Courtenay 


Vol. Il, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vol II, 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition. 190 pages. 
Vol. IIl Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight. 
Ist edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley C ag at The 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


ANGLESEY. Do you know 
its lights and 
dona 


this Island, with its colours, 
WERN Y WYLAN, Liand- 
them all Beaumaris 77 


ANGLESEY BULL BAY HOTEL, Amiweh, for scenery 


and serenity, beautiful walks and 18-hole Golf Course 
Swimming Pool In short, an appea! for all 


BEXHILL. sussex HOTEL RIPOSO 
Links, and at the quietest end of the 
with modern comforts even to ‘phone. Tel.: 


its serenity? 
Seems to have caught 


hard by the Golf 
front Bdrms 
Bexhill 472 





SISHOPSTEIGHTON. nr Teignmouth, S. Devon. HUNTLY 
A country htl. where peace mind, re scenery and 
sense of Bowes sec in be ext € eX gh degree 





BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALI 
Position.”” Easy access to sea, 
links. 100 


HOTEI In the “ key 
shop theatres and golf 
up-to-date bdrms Tel.: Bournemouth 5 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
its position on the 


Bridge Club and 


TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot better 
West Front ts unique solarium, its 
general comfort. Tel.: Bournem’th 3574 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. pevon, ROSEMULLION 


HOTEL. A Ist-cl hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and personal service 
BURFORD. “THE LAMB.” A moderniy equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town Trout 
fishing available 

CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr. Brixham, S. Devon LUPTON 
This lovely country house hotel near the sea now 
licensed. Noted for hospitality and homeliness 
COBHAM, Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A country Hotel near Town Electric train service 
18 acres of grounds Terms £4 4s. 0d. to £7 7s. 0d 
CROWBOROUGH, Sussex. The CREST HOTEL—a first- 
class hotel of taste Cen. Htg Ali-weather Tennis 
Court. Cocktail Lounge. Lift. Tel.: Crowborough 394-5. 
EXETER. For the sleep of the just or for a grill of 
gratification stay at the ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close 


FALMOUTH, Cornwa GREENBANK HOTEI A first- 
class hotel with a first-class position on the water's edge 
with new sun-lounge overlooking Faimouth Harbour 


HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEI One of the 








best country house hotels in 5 ex. Quiet, comfortable, 
sporting Frequent electric trains to London Tel.: 170 
nr. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. Bowdon, 
Cheshire So near and yet so far from Cottonopolis 
Most comfortable A.A... RAL 

PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEI Safe, sunny and 
facing South, overlooking Mount's Bay An hote! of 
quiet comfort 100 bedrooms d lift From 4 gns 
PLYMPTON. ELFORDLI IG H HOTEL, on the edge of 
Dartmoor and six miles t sea for ¢ “out of the 
rut woliday Telephone Plympton 221411 
ROTTINGDEAN, Br The lovelic Hotel in Sussex 
Magnificent Swin ng Por Tenr Every convenience 
Brochure TU DOR CLO: E HOTEL Rottingdean 9292 


SHAFTESBURY . Dorset. COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 








A.A.. R.A.C. Mag. country hotel, licnsd. Situated in 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn. 700 feet Excellent chef 
STRATHSPEY, Inverness-shire, AVIEMORE HOTEL 
Overlooking Rothiemur Pine Forest Private 9 hole 
Golf Course Te Aviemore 211 

TOAQUAY. GRAND HOTEL A five-star hotel and 
more in the grandest pstn of Torbay and on the level 
Trms. incid. Golf, Tenn s h and Nightly Dancing 
TORQUAY. AND HO A Ist-cl dtl. htl 
bet nena ean < Torba cuisine ¢ ce 
under the dir. of Sw Mar er Te Terquay 2161 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. s! HOTEI And here is 
Peace. Ar tel of nity i I 1 appropriate 
settir f 6 Golt Ce es 
Twos, B GROVE HALL HOTEL, a 
cou ry house hote e eve I m ha ts private 
b room 1 hour f Pa r n Te Twyford 106 
CAMBRIDGE.— UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 

LINKS 


KESWIC. K. KESWIC 

MANCHESTER. SOWDON HYDRO. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 


1940 
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UNLIKE 


any other razor 


HEATH 
i ROBINSON 









AUTOMATICALLY 
CENTRES THE BLADE 


(so thot both = 
edges shave alike ) { 






HAS A MAGNETIC PICK-UP 


(to retrieve 
fallen blades) 
| 
} 





ANY MAKE 
LADE 


TAKES 
OF WAFER 


HAS 
MICROMETER 


ADJUSTMENT 


(for li ght and 
stiff beards) 






















IS PRECISION 
BUILT THROUGHOUT 


and with the 
‘ECLIPSE’ SUPER BLADE 


forms the worlds best 
| 





shaving combination 


10/6 
5 for 1/8 


RAZORS 2/6 to 
BLADES 3 forl/ 


Obtainable from all usual suppliers 


Made by JAMES NEILL & CO.(SHEFFIELD) LTD 


eu 











THE SPECTATOR, JUNE 21, 1940 


A Clergyman 


writes: 


: HAVING passed through a period of overstrain during 

which it was impossible to take holiday, and often 
working until 11 o’clock each evening, and in work which 
gave little opportunity for exercise, there was a feeling that 
the general system was passing all too quickly into the first 


period of old age. 


I turned to ‘Phyllosan’, and I have found that not only did 
it meet the immediate requirements for which I put it to 
the test, but that it does certainly rejuvenate the body 
tissues, and renews the blood, as it were. 


I have no hesitation in saying that if more people 
would undergo a serious treatment of your preparation 
they would be infinitely better in health, and the 
nervous system would be astonishingly strengthened. 


This I have written from my own experience of ‘Phyllosan’, 
and am sixty-three. Again I should like to say that there 
is no substance to equal it.” 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


Revitalizing, Rejuvenating Tablets 


To revitalize your Blood, rejuvenate your Arteries, correct your Blood Pressure, 


fortify yout Heart, strengthen your Nerv es, increase your Vital Fore es, i peck of age! 


All chemists, 3 oy (douhl. quantity), 20/- (Ne wly ten times the 3/ 72) 
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